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Who do you see when you think of Walter Ralegh? Is it the historyextra.com 


chivalrous courtier who soaked his cloak for the queen? Or 

is it the intrepid explorer whose American adventures gave 
us chips and cigarettes? These are the popular views of the polymath 
who died 500 years ago, but they may not represent his most impor- 
tant legacy. In this month's cover feature, beginning on page 38, Anna 
Beer argues that Ralegh should be best known for the radical writings 
he produced during his long incarceration. Ralegh’s incendiary words 
outraged King James VI & land later inspired those who would take 


up arms against his successor in the Civil War. 


Another legend of Britain's past under the spotlight this month is 
King Arthur, the British warlord who is rarely away from our screens 
and bookshops. Historians have long debated the veracity of the 
Arthur legend and, on page 33, Nick Higham joins the fray. His re- 
search into the original sources of the story have led him to conclude 
that Arthur is purely mythical, with no grounding in fact. His article is 


sure to provoke debate so please do let us know what you think. 


Inafew days time, one of the autumn’s major historical releases will 
be arriving in cinemas. Directed by Mike Leigh, Peterloo 
tells the story of the events of 1819 when cavalry charged 
into a vast crowd of peaceful demonstrators in 
Manchester, leaving dead and injured in their wake. 

On page 50, Stephen Bates has written an account of 
the massacre, which would become arallying cry for 


working-class rights and democratic reform. 


Rob Attar 
Editor 


Stephen Bates 

The Peterloo Massacre was 
a milestone in the struggle 
for democratic rights but has 
often been overlooked. 
Hopefully Mike Leigh's film 
and the 200th anniversary 
next year will change that. 
@ Stephen describes 

the infamous events of 
August 1819 on page 50 


THIS ISSUE’S CONTRIBUTORS 


Anna Beer 

I first encountered Walter 
Ralegh in his compelling 
account of his quest for 

El Dorado. Thirty years on, 
Tm still fascinated by this 
multi talented, problematic 
man - his words, deeds 
and legacy. 

@ Anna reveals how Walter 
Ralegh’s radical writings 
changed the course of 
English history on page 38 


Max Hastings 

Inmy new book on the 
Vietnam War Ihave told the 
stories of alot of Americans 
and some French people. 
But one must never lose 
sight of the fact that this is 
fundamentally a Vietnam 
ese story because it was 
fundamentally their tragedy. 
@ Max offers his opinions on 
the Vietnam War on page 44 
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Dominic Sandbrook highlights events that took place in December in history 


ANNIVERSARIES 


23 December 1815 


A headstrong heroine 
makes her debut 


Jane Austen’s Emma, a novel about “a heroine whom 
no one but myself will much like’; is an instant hit 


n spring 1815, not long before 

Napoleon’s defeat at Waterloo, a 
39-year-old Hampshire writer was hard 
at work completing her latest novel. 
Having enjoyed great success with Sense 
and Sensibility, Pride and Prejudice and 
Mansfield Park, Jane Austen had decided 
to write about “a heroine whom no one 
but myself will much like”, whom she 
describes in the very first line as 
“handsome, clever and rich”. The 
book was called Emma. 

At first, Austen offered her new book 
to the London publisher John Murray, 
but his proposal — £450 for the rights to 
Emma, Sense and Sensibility and 
Mansfield Park — was less than she had 
hoped. Instead she struck a deal whereby 
she would pay for the publication of 2,000 


Three volumes of a first edition 
of Emma, the last of Austen’s books 
to be published during her lifetime 


copies, with Murray getting a 10 per cent 
commission, while she kept the copyright. 

By this stage, Austen had acquired a 
famous fan, the Prince Regent, who kept 
a set of her books at each of his houses. 
The future George IV got his private 
librarian to give her a tour of his 
collection, and it was the librarian who 
suggested that Austen dedicate the new 
book to the prince himself. 

Emma was published in three volumes, 
each set costing one guinea. It was an 
instant success. Sir Walter Scott thought 
Austen’s characters were “finished up to 
nature, and with a precision which 
delights the reader”. “Let me entreat you 
to read Emma,” the poet Thomas Moore 
told a friend, “it is the very perfection of 
novel-writing.” He was right. 


3 December 1926 


Agatha Christie 
vanishes 


Living out the plot of one of 
her books, the mystery writer 
disappears for 11 days 


t the end of 1926, 36-year-old 
Agatha Christie was one of the 
country’s most promising popular 
writers. Having published seven books, 
most recently The Murder of Roger 
Ackroyd, Christie was flying high. 
But then, in a textbook example of 
life imitating art, something utterly 
unexpected happened. 

On the evening of 3 December, 
Christie was at home in the Berkshire 
stockbroker belt. She went upstairs to 
kiss her seven-year-old daughter 
goodnight. Then she got into her Morris, 
started the engine — and disappeared. 

What followed was a media sensation. 
Amid a blizzard of headlines, the police 
mobilised a thousand officers to help 
with the search, while volunteers 
chartered aeroplanes to scour the 
countryside. Christie’s rival, Dorothy 
L Sayers, visited her house to look for 
clues, while Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 
consulted a medium. One Daily Express 
front page captured the tone: “CLUES IN 
THE RIDDLE OF MRS CHRISTIE- 
Hatless Woman Met on the Downs — 
5AM INCIDENT — Helped By A Man To 
Start Her Car.” Not even Christie herself 
could have invented a better mystery. 

The denouement was bizarre indeed. 
On 14 December Christie turned up in 
the elegant Swan Hydro Hotel in 
Harrogate under an assumed name. 

For days she had joined in with the 
hotel’s bridge and dancing programme, 
and when she was finally recognised, she 
claimed to have lost her memory. The 
really weird thing, though, was that she 
had checked in under the name Theresa 
Neele. For as it turned out, her husband 
had been having an affair — witha 
woman whose surname was Neele. 
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D tor an important clue rece nage yesterday a special search eill be made to- 
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A newspaper front page captures the excitement that gripped the nation when the creator of Hercule Poirot went missing 
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Anniversaries 


15 December 533 26 December 1360 12 December 1911 

At the battle of Tricamarum, the In Sheffield, the world’s first In the year that the partition of 
Byzantine general Belisarius club football match sees Bengal is reversed, Britain 
crushes the Vandals, securing Sheffield FC defeat local rivals moves the Indian capital from 
the emperor Justinian’s (right) Hallam FC. The final score Calcutta to Delhi, home to the 
reconquest of north Africa. stands at 2-0. historic Red Fort (right). 
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An image from a Dutch newspaper, Hollandsche Mercurius, shows Oliver Cromwell sitting below the arms of the Commonwealth 
as lord protector. His inauguration ceremony led to “great acclamations” on the streets of London 


16 December 1653 officers of the army with their cloaks, 
and swords, and hats on”. In Westmin- 


Oliver Cromwell assumes ster Hall the great men of the kingdom 


— judges, aldermen and so on — were 
power as lord protector waiting. When Cromwell entered, they 
saw he was dressed in plain black, as was 
: — j ; ; fitting for a Roundhead reformer. 
Following political turmoil, the puritan general hailed for A secretary read out a written 
: tal : : constitution, the Instrument of 
his huge moral authority is appointed to lead the nation Ee ASA SIE 
fellow officer, John Lambert. Cromwell 
then swore an oath to defend property, 


he inauguration of the lord Army handed supreme power to its most __ religion and liberty, took his seat on the 

protector of the Commonwealth of successful general, Oliver Cromwell, who dais, and accepted the sword and seals of 
England, Scotland and Ireland, which became chief magistrate for life. office. Then he and his men processed 
took place on 16 December 1653, was one Cromwell’s inauguration, which was back along Whitehall to “great acclama- 
of the most extraordinary moments in not advertised beforehand, was vaguely tions and shoutings along the streets”. 
all British history. Almost five years after based on the formula for a royal Under the circumstances, it had gone 
the execution of Charles I, the experi- coronation. At one that afternoon, remarkably well. “There is more than 
ment with parliamentary government reported one newspaper, a coach drew ordinary joy in and about London (both 
had comprehensively failed. Havingrun him along Whitehall to the Palace of by the Inhabitants and the Soldiery),” 
out of other options, the New Model Westminster, accompanied by “the chief —_ one paper said, “for this happy day.” 
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7 December 1941 


Japanese 
planes bomb 
Pearl Harbor 


A surprise attack on tts 
Pacific fleet brings the US 
into the Second World War 


he clock had just ticked past five 

to eight in the morning when the 
Japanese attacked Pearl Harbor. Tension 
between Tokyo and Washington had 
been building for weeks. Even so, none 
of the American airmen and sailors at 
Pearl Harbor that day had any expecta- 
tion that Japan would strike with such 
devastating speed. 

Some 353 Japanese planes descended 

in two thick black waves on the Hawai- 


The Japanese strike against Pearl Harbor was quickly followed by coordinated attacks 
on US-held Pacific territories and the British empire in Asia 


ian naval base. What followed was hell 
on earth. More than 2,400 Americans 
were killed, almost 200 aircraft were 
destroyed, four battleships were sunk 
and another four were badly damaged. 
Just two hours after they had screamed 
out of the sky, the Japanese were gone. 
They left a scene of total devastation, 
black smoke pouring from the wreckage 
of the ships. 


In Washington, it was lunchtime. 
President Franklin D Roosevelt was in 
the Oval Office, having lunch with his 
close adviser Harry Hopkins, when the 
phone rang. It was the Navy Depart- 
ment: Pearl Harbor was under attack, 
and this was no drill. While his aides 
scrambled to get confirmation, Roos- 
evelt’s wife Eleanor watched his face. It 
was clear, she said later that “the final 
blow had fallen and we had been 


attacked”. Yet while others panicked, 
Roosevelt himself remained calm. After 
talking to his military advisers, he spoke 
on the phone to Winston Churchill, and 
said: “We are all in the same boat now.” 

The next day, Roosevelt went to 
Congress to ask for a declaration of war. 
The American people, he assured them, 
would not rest until they had avenged 
the horror of 7 December 1941, “a date 
which will live in infamy”. 


COMMENT / Dr Christopher Harding 


“There was little room for diplomacy in Japan's increasingly extreme world view” 


Why did the US not discover the 

plan to attack Pearl Harbor before it 
was too late? By December 1941, American 
decrypting machines were cracking the 
code used to send messages between 
Tokyo’s Foreign Ministry and Japanese 
embassies around the world. But the 
Foreign Ministry was unaware of the 
specifics of the Pearl Harbor plan — it had 
been cooked up within the Navy Ministry. 
The US simply didn’t get hold of the right 
intelligence in time. 

Here was a rare example of the divisions 

inside Japan’s power structures working in 
the country’s favour. Across the 1930s and 


BBC History Magazine 


into the 1940s, factions in Japan’s politics, 
bureaucracy and military fought viciously 
over their country’s place in the world, with 
the most extreme points of view steadily 
winning out: Japan as a century-long 
victim of grasping, white western 
imperialism; Japan now fatally encircled by 
those powers and their east Asian allies. 
There was little room for diplomacy ina 
world view like this. Instead, an unwinnable 
but unstoppable war was launched in 
China, at the cost of 20 million Chinese 
lives and the poisoning of relations with 
America to the point where Pearl Harbor 
became inevitable — not as grand strategy, 


but as a desperate attempt to escape 

the quagmire created by Japan’s divided 
leadership. On these terms, Pearl Harbor 
was a perverse success: within a few years, 
American anger would force an eS 
apocalyptic wiping clean of the slate. 


Dr Christopher Harding 
is the author of Japan 
Story: In Search of a 
Nation, 1850 to the 
Present, published this 
month (Allen Lane) 
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1492 retold 


The history of 14.92 dramatized from a bicultural perspective, presenting the 
life stories and beliefs of the historic Native American chieftains who met 


Columbus side by side with those of Columbus and Queen Isabella. Based 
closely on primary sources and anthropological studies. 


“Rowen’s research...is nothing less than breathtaking. The sensitivity and originality of his portrayals 
are equally impressive, avoiding the trap of simply retelling a familiar tale from an exclusively European 
perspective or casting the explorers as nothing more than rapacious colonialists...remarkably new and 
inventive...” —Kirkus Reviews 


“ ..riveting...a literary masterpiece that is as deftly complex as it is consistently entertaining.” 
—Midwest Book Review 


“ _..a fascinating story of enmeshed lives, and the consequences of new worlds....written with scrupulous 
detail to historical accuracy...” 

—William F. Keegan, Curator of Caribbean Archaeology, Florida Museum of Natural History, 

Taino Indian Myth and Practice, The People Who Discovered Columbus 


“Amazing! The lives, loves, victories and defeats of the Taino Indians are just as meticulously and 
poignantly brought to life as Columbus, his famous voyage and Queen Isabella’s court. A sprawling, 
globe-trotting, all-consuming tour de force illuminating all sides of the epic cultural clash that created 
the New World.” —Trey Ellis, Platitudes, Home Repairs, Right Here, Right Now 


ANDREW ROWEN ENCOUNTEBS 
www.andrewrowen.com UNFORESEEN 


1492 retold 


Available in hardcover, paperback, and ebook 
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Lost civili ° 


hilltops in the Konkan region of western: 
India could point to the existence of a 
previously unknown civilisation, say oa y jake 
archaeologists. The rock carvings, ~~ 
including the one shown here, are known ~ 
as petroglyphs and could date to around 
10,000 BC. The images feature a range 

of designs - from animals and birds to 
geometric shapes and human figures. 
Most of the carvings were hidden by x4 
centuries of soil and mud but have now been 
rediscovered thanks to the efforts of a group 
of explorers, who began a search after 
observing some visible examples in the area. 
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‘Historically and 


archaeologically, Beowulf 
ends in around AD 550° 


The only known manuscript of 
Beowulf, dating from c1000 AD 


A new study of the Scandinavian epic Beowulf 
has dated the poem's composition to around 
AD 550, up to 5OO years earlier than previous 
claims. Swedish archaeologist Bo Graslund (left), 
the man behind the research, explains more 


A gold neck ring from c300-550 AD, 
unearthed in Tureholm, Sweden, 

in the 18th century. Gold rings can 
help us to date the Beowulf epic / 
/ 


a 


Whatexactly is Beowulf? 

Beowulf is the only Old English text that 
can be called an ‘epic’. The story is set in 
sixth-century Scandinavia and follows the 
exploits of the Scandinavian hero Beowulf. 
The poem is preserved only in an Old 
English manuscript from around AD 1000. 


Who wrote Beowulf? 

The text has often been credited as a work of 
fiction by an unknown Christian poet in 
England. I disagree. Such an author would 
not have had the necessary access to 
Scandinavian traditions or been able to 
correctly describe the poem’s distinct 
Scandinavian material, ideological culture 
and pagan customs, especially cremations. 

I don’t believe the poem was composed in 
England at all— the story is Scandinavian 
and there is no English tradition in it. But it 
has been processed for a much longer time 
in Old English than in Old Scandinavian — 
long enough for singers and scribes to 
misunderstand most personal names and 
metaphorical descriptions. It was probably 
transferred orally from Scandinavia to East 
Anglia around AD 600, in connection with 
a marriage between a Swedish princess and 
Reedwald, the East Anglian king who was 
probably buried in the Sutton Hoo ship. 

The poem then finally turned up in southern 
England, where it was written on parchment 
ina West Saxon dialect. 


When was the poem previously 
thought to have been composed? 

It has been dated to almost any time between 
the 7th and 11th centuries. Recent studies 


have shown that the poem was circulating in 
England at the end of the seventh or start of 
the eighth century. But since there is little 
Old English writing from an earlier date 
with which to compare it, there is nothing 
to say the poem is not older than this. 


Why do you date it to cAD 550? 
Historically and archaeologically, Beowulf 
ends in around AD 550. The best evidence 
for this is the gold rings that dominate the 
poem, and which inspired JRR Tolkien when 
writing The Lord of the Rings. Many gold neck 
and arm rings dating from AD 300-550 have 
been unearthed in Scandinavia, but not a 
single one dating from the 250 years that 
follow. No such rings have ever been found 
in Anglo-Saxon England from before the 
late Viking period, either. 


What does Beowuilftell us about 
Scandinaviain the sixth century? 

The poem takes place in the aftermath of 

a series of volcanic super-eruptions in the 
Americas, which in AD 536—550 caused a 
series of ice-cold summers in Scandinavia. 
This resulted in a terrible famine that may 
have eliminated half of the population. As 

I see it, the poem’s monsters, Grendel and 
the Snake or Dragon, are not expressions of 
primitive folk beliefs but are metaphorical 
descriptions of the deadly famine and 
terrible wars of the time. 

Bo Graslund is professor emeritus of archaeology 
at Uppsala University. An English translation of 
his book, Beowulfkvddet: Den nordiska bakgrunden 
(Beowulf: The Nordic Background), is forthcoming 
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Author Terry Deary’s popular 
series of illustrated history 
books, Horrible Histories, is 

to be made into a film that will 
hit the big screen in 2019. Set 
in Roman Britain, the film will 
boast an all-star cast including 
Kim Cattrall, Nick Frost, 

Sir Derek Jacobi, Rupert 
Graves and Kate Nash. 


A statue of Captain Cook 

that has stood on Titirangi hill 
in Gisborne, New Zealand 
since 1969 is to be relocated to 
a local museum. The decision 
was made after protests by the 
local Maori community, who 
say their ancestors arrived on 
the island long before Cook 
came ashore in 1769. 


Three late 15th-century 
statues in a tiny shrine in 

the north-western Spanish 
region of Asturias have been 
‘freshened up’ with bright paint 
by a local shop owner. The 
move has been condemned 

by the statues’ original, 
professional restorer. 
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Vidostern lake in Sweden and (inset) the 
pre-Viking sword found in the water 


nal Wolf Hall 

arthed in Wiltshire 
A team of archaeologists and historians 
have found the remains of the original 
Wolf Hall, the 16th-century family home 
of Henry VIII’s third wife, Jane Seymour. 
The discovery was made in the grounds 
of the much later Wolf Hall Manor in 
Burbage, Wiltshire. The exact location 
of the first ‘Wulfhall’, which fell into ruin 
within 40 years of being built and was 
demolished, has not been proven until 
now. A network of Tudor brick sewers 
is among the discoveries at the site. 


The bronze and gold hand is thought 
to date back to c1500-1400 BC 


unravels’ scrolls 
Researchers at Cardiff University have 
developed new scientific techniques to 
reveal hidden text inside damaged and 
unreadable scrolls. Known as ‘virtual 
unravelling’, the technique uses X-ray 
tomography and has successfully 
revealed the text inside a badly burnt 
scroll from the 16th century. The scroll, 
which was severely charred, damaged 
and fused together, has been identified 
as a manorial court record dealing with 
land transactions. 


an it swore < 
A 1,500-year-old pre-Viking sword 
has been discovered in Vidéstern lake, 
Sweden, by eight-year-old Saga 
Vanecek while swimming. Her find 
was aided by the lake’s low water 

level — the consequence of a drought. 
Further excavations at the site in 
J6nképing county have already 
unearthed a brooch, possibly dating 
from the third century, and it is hoped 
further objects are waiting to be 
discovered. 
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One of the 16th-century tiles found 
at the site of the original Wolf Hall 


hand, discovered by 
metal detectorists near Lake Biel in 
Bern, Switzerland, is believed to be 

the earliest metal body part found in 
Europe to date. Cast from more than a 
pound of bronze and boasting a gold 
foil cuff, the hand features a hollow 
socket at its bottom, which would allow 
it to be attached to another object or 
even used as a prosthetic. Radiocarbon 
dating has revealed the hand to have 
been made around 1500-1400 BC. 


Cardiff experts read this severely burnt 
16th-century scroll using X-rays 
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The historians view... 


Homelessness: 


how have Britons’ 
attitudes changed 
down the decades? 


As the Conservatives and Labour clash over the 

best way to tackle the UK’s homelessness crisis, two 
historians consider Britons attitudes to vagrancy inthe 
19th century and the rise of charitable support groups 


Compiled by Chris Bowlby, a BBC journalist specialising in history 


Central 

government 
Simply did not regard 
it as part of its role to 
provide any kind of 
Safety net for the most 
vulnerable in society 
PROFESSOR JANE HAMLETT 


he Victorians didn’t perceive 

homelessness as a social problem 
in the same way that we do today. Before 
the advent of the welfare state, central 
government did not regard it as part of its 
role to provide health and social care, or 
any kind of safety net. For that reason, it 
was difficult for those who did campaign 
for change, like Anthony Ashley-Cooper, 
the 7th Earl of Shaftesbury, to get reforming 
legislation through parliament. 

In 1834 the system of poor relief was 
reorganised in Britain: what was previously 
a hotchpotch of schemes offering differ- 
ent kinds of help at a local level was now 
centralised, and local authorities were 
obliged to set up workhouses for the poor 


in their localities. However, this system 
wasn't really designed to relieve homeless- 
ness — it was more about dealing with the 
poor as a social problem. As a result, it was 
punitive, and acted as a deterrent as 

much as a support. 

As a part of the workhouse system, 
local authorities operated casual wards 
that offered immediate shelter to men, 
women and children who had nowhere 
else to go. Accommodation in casual 
wards was basic and often unpleasant, 
and inmates were expected to perform 
menial labour in return for a night’s 
stay. There were restrictions on how 
much time inmates could spend in casual 
wards — a policy that was designed to push 
vagrants on to other parishes. Those 
who were unable to move on ended up 
in the workhouse. 

But the Victorians were increasingly 
worried about poverty and the condition of 
the poor — and these anxieties often focused 
on their living conditions. Social reporters 
like Henry Mayhew and photographers such 
as John Thomson conveyed London street 
life vividly to middle-class audiences. The 
image of the homeless child, in particular, 
was reproduced in many forms in the second 
half of the 19th century and certainly helped 
stir some of the middle and upper classes 
into action. 

The strongest drive to help the poor 
came from charities, many of which were 


Men ata shelter run 

by the Salvation Army, 
London, c1901. For four 
pence, homeless people 
were given food and 
drink, a basic bed and 

a tarpaulin cover 


motivated by religion. In the 19th century, 
missionaries invested enormous energy 

in helping the poor at home, particularly 
in the East End of London. Many of them 
believed that saving souls was as important 
as providing food and shelter, though they 
often acknowledged that the two went 
hand in hand. 

It’s perhaps inevitable, then, that some 
of the most important providers of 
shelters for the homeless in London 
were religious groups. By the late 19th 
century, the Salvation Army had established 
a complex network of institutions across 
the capital designed to help those in need 
of immediate support, before encouraging 
them to earn a livelihood through training 
in new trades. 

It was in the Victorian era that the 
idea that everyone should have a home 
started to gain cultural traction. The term 
‘homelessness’ has had huge resonance in 
our society ever since. Unfortunately, our 
concern for the homeless has rarely been 
matched by universal, state-organised 
action to bring homelessness to an end. 


Jane Hamlett is a professor 
of history at Royal Holloway, 
University of London 
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hat tipped Britons into homelessness 
in the Victorian and Edwardian 
eras, and which types of people were most 
vulnerable? Those questions have been at the 
centre of my studies into the lives of people 
prosecuted for vagrancy between the 1880s 
and the First World War. 

My research suggests that we should 
dismiss the romantic idea of ‘gentlemen of 
the road’ following a nomadic lifestyle out of 
choice. It’s true that some vagrants did spend 
short periods on the road before returning to 
settled living, going on to marry and raise 
families. But for the most part, vagrants 
were vulnerable individuals, often display- 
ing signs of physical or mental ill health, 
who struggled to hold down regular work 
and, because of that, adopted a mobile life. 
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Many were ex-servicemen who had left the 
army without any skills or pension. 

Historians have suggested that the nature 
of ‘tramping’ changed in the late 19th 
century: artisan workers moving around 
the country supported by their trade were 
now being replaced by unskilled labourers 
taking ad hoc casual work and relying on 
workhouse casual wards. This new breed of 
vagrant was predominately drawn from the 
urban and rural poor, and a combination of 
circumstances (trade cycles, mechanisation, 
unemployment) and personal crises (family 
bereavement, abandonment and ill health) 
had tipped them into vagrancy. 

The public response to tramps was 
ambiguous. They were widely feared, often 
because people assumed that they posed a 
threat to women. Yet, just as today, the 
public were willing to donate food and 
money to beggars. In one case, in 1906, a 
family in rural Leicestershire allowed a 
woman in her sixties to shelter in a vacant 
pigsty during a severe winter storm. They 
would not admit her to their home, but 
provided her with food and drink and 
complied with her request not to summon 
the police. Though the woman ultimately 
died of exposure, at the inquest the family 
were commended for their charity. 

How much has homelessness changed 
since the First World War? In some respects, 
very little: mental and physical ill health 
and poor education remain the main 
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A homeless man in Windsor, February 2018. Many of the conditions 
leading to homelessness today are the same as in the 19th century 


drivers of vagrancy. Ex-servicemen are still 
disproportionately represented in Britain’s 
homeless population. 

But there’s one factor that has changed 
over the past century — and that’s the 
mobility of the homeless. Their movements 
around the country now appear to be more 
restricted, and they often find that only in 
cities can they sustain begging and rough 
sleeping — through charity and welfare 
support. Their growing visibility in urban 
areas has sparked headlines about the abuse 
of synthetic substances on our streets. This 
recalls moral panics over substance abuse 
that swept Scotland in the 1880s, 1890s and 
1930s — though, back then, the drug of 
choice would have been methylated spirits. 

Of course, while alcoholism may have 
been the cause of many people’s homeless- 
ness, others turned to drink only after 
finding themselves on the streets — in order 

to block out the stresses of 
their existence. J 


7 Nicholas Crowson is 

professor of contemporary 
British history at the University 
of Birmingham 
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> Rogues and Vagabonds: Vagrant 
Underworld in Britain 1815-1985 


by Lionel Rose (Routledge, 1988) 
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OLD NEWS 


The convent 
scandal 


Huddersfield Chronicle 
13 February 1869 


ad | t was the fourth day of the hearing 
of this extraordinary case,” 
reported the Huddersfield Chronicle as 

it covered Saurin v Starr and Kennedy. 
The entire country was gripped by an 
incredible trial involving deception, 
deceit and — surprisingly — nuns. Susan 
Saurin, or Sister Mary Scholastica as she 
had previously been known, was a 
Catholic nun. All her siblings had 
become either nuns or priests, and she 
had travelled from Ireland to joina 
convent near Hull some years previously. 
But her life there had not been happy, 
and her refusal to disclose what she had 
said in confession, as well as her 
continual disobedience in sending 
private and “tender” letters home to 
Ireland, which she refused to let the 
Mother Superior read, had led to her 
expulsion from the convent. 

In retaliation, Saurin sued the Mother 
Superior, Mrs Starr, and her companion, 
Mrs Kennedy, for libel, claiming they had 
slandered her to the bishop of Beverley. 
Furthermore, Starr and Kennedy had 
also accused her of becoming “excited” 
whenever a certain priest visited the 
convent. She was determined to sue to 
clear her name and her honour. The 
verdict? Success for Saurin. 


News story sourced 
from britishnews- 
paperarchive.co.uk 
and rediscovered by 

Fern Riddell. 

Fern regularly 
appears on BBC 
Radio 3’s Free 

Thinking 
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A portable record player in the 1950s. Vinyl dominated music sales until 1988 


As sales of records make a comeback, Julian Humphrys 
takes a look at the history of music on vinyl 


How did we listen to music before 
the advent of vinyl? 

By playing it. At the end of the 19th 
century, every home that could afford 
one had a piano. If a family wanted to 
hear the latest song or music, they 
would buy the sheet music and 
perform it at home. The advent of the 
wireless would eventually bring 
music into most homes, but the 
obvious attraction of having recorded 
music was that it enabled you to 
select the piece of music you wanted 
to listen to at a time of your choice. 

In 1877, Thomas Edison invented 
the phonograph, which recorded 
sound on first tinfoil-coated and then 
wax cylinders that could be played 
back immediately. Edison continued 
producing his cylinders until 1929, 
but by then they had long been 
supplanted by Emile Berliner’s 
gramophone system, which used 
flat discs and took off in popularity in 
the years before the First World War. 


Were these discs made of vinyl? 
No. They were initially made of zinc. 
However, the commonest material 
soon became a compound based 
on shellac, a resin secreted by the 
female lac bug. These records 


produced a better sound quality 
but were brittle and heavy. They re- 
mained in production until the 1950s. 


How did vinyl take off? 

Vinyl’s growth was largely due to 

the Second World War, when the 

US armed forces produced great 
quantities of ‘V-Discs’ for troops 
overseas. These 12-inch singles were 
made of vinyl as it was lighter and 
more flexible, and therefore much 
easier to transport. One of the most 
famous was V-Disc 39A, ‘Moonlight 
Serenade’, by Glenn Miller and His 
Orchestra, which was produced in 
November 1943. The advantages of 
vinyl soon became obvious, and at 
the end of the war the commercial 
production of vinyl records rapidly 
expanded. Vinyl would then dominate 
sales until 1988, when CDs outsold 
records for the first time. 


What was the first vinyl album 

to be produced? 

Felix Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto 
in E minor, which was performed 

by the Philharmonic-Symphony 
Orchestra of New York, conducted 
by Bruno Walter, and released 

70 years ago this year, in 1948. HJ 
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of younger students, although there 
were three advertisements solely for 
postgraduate study in the pages 
around the articles. 

After a career in the NHS and 
academic posts related to healthcare, 
I completed a part-time MA in the 
history of medicine at Oxford 
Brookes University at the age of 65. 
This was one of the best things 
I did around the time of retirement, 
and has led to involvement in a 
number of historical projects and 
publications. I have friends who 
have also started to study history at 
a similar life stage, and I have been 
fascinated by the topics they have 
researched, from sewage to boat- 


From western 
front to West End 


Reading the October edition of your 
magazine, my family was surprised to see 
a photo of my Uncle Johnny preparing to 
entertain the troops (News). Johnny 
Heawood was a member of the first 
Canadian troops to arrive in Europe 
after the country’s declaration of war 
in 1939. In 1946, he received his 
discharge papers in England, the 
country he would make his home 
until his death in 1995. 
Uncle Johnny went on to invest 
in the Players’ Theatre, London, 
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where he would perform regularly 

with other famous faces, including 
his wartime friend Bill Dunstan 

(shown with him in the photo). Johnny 

enjoyed a distinguished career as an 

actor, dancer and choreographer, 

regularly appearing on the London 

stage, on Broadway and in movies such 


Privates Johnny Heawood and Bill Dunstan get | 
into character as wartime drag act the Tin Hats 


building! Additional advice and 
tips would be relevant to us oldies, 
particularly around choosing either a 
full or part-time option, and crucially 
the timetabling of teaching sessions to 
fit in with work. 

Less of planning a future based on 
the past, more of enjoying a present 


as Oliver! and Chitty Chitty Bang Bang. Bill Bill Dunstan — it seems the one-time based on the past! 
returned to Canada in the 1950s, where he theatrical partners had remained friends John Hall, Oxfordshire 
married and hada family. until the very end. 

In 1951, Johnny’s youngest sister, Pamela Mary Collett, London Keeping the peace 


—my mother — left Toronto and arrived in 
England. She would also make it her home 
and now, aged 88, was thrilled to find this 
photo of a brother whom she has always 
spoken of fondly. After Johnny’s death, she 
found among his things a recent letter from 


War of contrition 

If anything good resulted from the 
slaughter on the western front in the 
First World War (Was It Worth It?, 
November), it was that thousands of 
lives were spared in the Second World 
War. A group of young professional 
British Army officers, all in the early 
stages of their careers, served in the 
trenches in 1914—18. Captain (later 
Field Marshal) Bernard Montgomery 
was one of them. 

The enormous casualties that arose 
through massive, unproductive 
onslaughts — the 60,000 Allied soldiers 
killed or wounded on the first day of the 
Somme offensive in July 1916 being an 
outstanding example — made them 


Amature approach 

I enjoyed the three articles 
(Study History, October) 
offering advice and tips to 
students hoping to plan a 
future in history. The advice 
was constructive, but most 
of it was aimed implicitly at 
younger potential students 
and all of the illustrations were 


@ We reward the Letter of the 

Month writer with our ‘History 

Choice’ book of the month. P 
This issue, it’s The Scottish a 
Clearances by TM Devine. 

Read the review on page 69. 


determined to keep the loss of life as 
low as possible insofar as they had any 
power in any subsequent war. Those 
who served under such leaders in the 
Second World War have good cause to 
remember it, including this writer. 
Bryan Samain, Suffolk 
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Those who lambast Chamberlain for 
weakness or naivety over Munich should 
ask themselves what they would have 
done in his position (The Munich Crisis, 
October). Taking Britain into war 
against Germany, to force more than 

2 million Sudeten Germans to remain 
in a country to which most of them did 
not wish to belong, would have been 
politically unsustainable and a contra- 
diction of the self-determination of 
peoples enshrined in the post-Versailles 
settlements. He could have simply 
made a diplomatic protest as the 
Wehrmacht overran the whole of 
Czechoslovakia, which would have 
been safer for his subsequent reputation. 
Instead, he chose to give peace a chance 
—as many of us would have wanted, 

I’m sure, had we been there at the time. 
Malcolm Green, Glasgow 


Neville Chamberlain at 
Heston aerodrome after 

7 his meeting with Adolf 

Hitler in September 1938 
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The great emancipator? 
Lucy Worsley’s analysis of the 
motivations of Abraham Lincoln 
(Lincoln and Slavery, November) 1s 
absolutely correct. He was a great 
president who did eventually cham- 
pion the emancipation of the slaves, 
but his initial intent was above all to 
prevent the breakup of the union. 
While colleagues such as Salmon P 
Chase and William H Seward were 
dedicated opponents of slavery, 
Lincoln was prepared to take a much 
less moral stance if he believed it 
would end the secession. 

The barbarity of slavery made it 
necessary for the Confederacy to be 
defeated, but Lincoln undoubtedly 
regarded the issue as secondary to his 
desire to prevent any state leaving the 
USA, so he is perhaps less deserving of 
the title of ‘the great emancipator 
than many believe. 

Colin Bullen, Kent 


Roman rumour-mongers 

I read Guy de la Bédoyére’s article 

The Women Who Built the Roman Empire 
(October) with great interest. However, 

I would like to question the assertion 
that Agrippina the Younger offered to 
sleep with her son, Nero, to try to keep a 
hold on power when he became emperor. 
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It is a well-known fact that ancient 
Romans used sexual slurs in order to 
discredit their opponents, and from 
reading the primary sources of 
Suetonius, Tacitus and Cassius Dio 

it is clear they did not approve of 
Agrippina. While Suetonius suggests 
that she wished to sleep with Nero, and 
Cassius Dio says that she did, these 
facts can only be taken with a pinch of 
salt: it may have happened, but we 
cannot and will never know for sure. 
Rachel Stott, Weston-super-Mare 


Correction 

@ As a couple of readers have point- 
ed out, the figure on the left of the 
photograph on page 23 of October’s 
issue (The Munich Crisis) is not 

Adolf Hitler as the caption states. 
Reader Dave Best has suggested that 
it may be the German general and 
politician Franz Ritter von Epp. 


WRITE TO US 

We welcome your letters, while 
reserving the right to edit them. 

We may publish your letters on our 
website. Please include a daytime 
phone number and, if emailing, a postal 
address (not for publication). Letters 
should be no longer than 250 words. 


email: letters@historyextra.com 
Post: 


Letters, BBC History Magazine, 
Immediate Media Company 
Bristol Ltd, Tower House, 
Fairfax Street, Bristol BS1 3BN 


What you’v saying — f 
on Twitter and Facebook 


Following the approval 
of plansto build on 

part of the site of the 
battle of Bosworth, we 
asked: should webe 
allowed to build onsites 
of historicinterest?. 


@AmHistoryCast You don’t even 
have to answer “never” to oppose 
this. This is about the site of one of 
the top five most pivotal moments 
in English history. 


Melissa Without historical places, 
events become dry facts in books. 
We need to touch, feel and smell 
history to understand and 
appreciate how we came to be 
where we are right now, and 
where we are going. 


@NathenAmin It’s wilful destruc- 
tion of irreplaceable heritage for 
little discernible reason. There 
are always alternatives. 


@hisdoryan After the battle of 
Hastings, I would say the battle of 
Bosworthis tied with Trafalgar and 
Waterloo in terms of historical 
significance to the general British 
population. How can we build on 
something that was crucial in terms 
of defining us as a nation? 


@ChrisFarrelly How far back do we 
mean? Should we knock downa 
600-year-old church built on top of 
a battlefield? Do we knock downa 
Jacobean house because it may be 
built over a Roman villa? 


@HistoryLiv We have been doing so 
for centuries. We now have the 
means to preserve virtual visual 
records of such sites. If an excep- 
tional case occurs, anything could 
be sacrificed. Try not to, buta hard 
no is unreasonable. 


@RWordplay Two questions. For 
whom is the particular historic site 
of interest? And is the new develop- 
ment worthy of the site, and will it 
promote commerce and goodwill for 
those who call the area home? 


@TudorAgel1973 Definitely not, 
especially where battles have 
taken place. Be respectful of those 
who lost their lives. 


Read more about the controversy 
on page 21 and at historyextra.com/ 
bosworth-debate 
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Michael Wood on...the Bosworth battlefield 


“A big point is at stake here: the 
fate of our historic landscapes” 


You may have read about 

the recent furore over plans 

to build a huge driverless 

car testing ground on part 
of the battlefield of Bosworth. The story 
made the TV news, amid claims that a 
priceless part of our heritage was being 
ruined while Historic England, the body 
assigned to preserve it, looked on blithely. 
The issue is more complex than that, but it 
is an important test case for how battle- 
fields should be preserved as visitor 
attractions — and also a model for how 
they should be researched. 

The battle — which saw Henry Tudor 
crowned king (as Henry VII) after 
defeating an army led by Richard III — was 
fought on 22 August 1485 somewhere near 
Market Bosworth. Exactly where has 
never been clear: our sources are surpris- 
ingly thin for such an important event. 
But the traditional identification was at 
Ambion Hill near Sutton Cheney. 

Recently, though, the Battlefields Trust, 
an educational charity committed to 
preserving our battlefields (I should 
declare an interest as its president) 
proposed an alternative battle site. 
Through close interrogation of the 
sources and the topography, with brilliant 
use of metal detecting, the exact spot has 
been pinpointed by many finds of lead 
round shot, and even a silver gilt badge 
showing a boar — Richard III’s emblem. 

The place is two miles away from the 
traditional site, south of Fenn Lane, the 
Roman road from Watling Street to 
Leicester, along which the armies 
approached one another. Historic 
England accepted the new finds and 
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redefined the protected area of the field. But it 
is this area that the new development will 
encroach upon. 

Every site has its history and archaeology. 
And this area has been developed over many 
centuries: a disused railway track cuts across 
it; an airfield does too, though only a grass 
landing strip. To the south of the Roman road 
is the site of RAF Lindley, opened in 1943. 
When that closed after the war, the Motor 
Industry Research Association (MIRA) chose 
it as a proving ground. It was bought by the 
Japanese firm Horiba in 2015, and the 
government announced the expansion of the 
site as an enterprise zone. This is the key to 
the controversy. 

The new development includes two fields 
on the south-west edge of the registered 
battlefield where battle debris has been found. 
We know now Henry would have first seen 
Richard’s army from here and deployed his 
own army before marching forward to fight 
the battle halfa mile further east. So while the 
development is not on the main battlefield, it 
is on Henry’s immediate line of approach — no 
small matter in visitor appreciation of this 
historic landscape. 

Approval for the plan was given on 
25 September 2018. In supporting the 
decision, Historic England accepted there 
would be damage to the site, but not “serious” 
damage. As for Horiba, it was not asked to 
prepare an alternative layout for the new 
track. This is not good enough. There should 
surely be further discussion about what 
happens in these two fields where Henry must 
have stood that August morning. 

A big point is at stake here: the fate of our 
historic landscapes. Will this set a regrettable 
precedent? Or is it a reasonable response to 


local conditions? The key lesson for the 
future is that there should be open 
consultation from the start. The history 
should be properly understood, and the 
whole landscape taken into account. 
Bosworth has a special place in our 
national story. It’s now up to MIRA/ 
Horiba, the local authority and the 
government — with advice from expert 
bodies, like the Battlefields Trust — to 
ensure it enjoys the protection it deserves. 
But Historic England, too, should live up 
to its responsibilities, as “the public body 
that champions and protects England’s 
historic places”, as its website declares, 
“helping people care for, enjoy and 
celebrate England’s spectacular 
historic environment”. 


Michael Wood is professor of public history 
at the University of Manchester 


Louise Brennan, planning director for 
Historic England in the East Midlands, 
responds: “The battle of Bosworth was a pivotal 
moment in English history and we recognise the 
strength of feeling around the preservation of the 
site. In forming our advice, we considered the 
potential direct impact on the registered 
battlefield as well as the proposal’s effect on 
wider views. After a thorough assessment we 
concluded that the testing track will affect less 
than 1 per cent of the registered battlefield and, 
most importantly, not a key area of the battle. We 
acknowledge that, while some harm to the 
significance of the battlefield would be caused, 
the scheme could bring public benefits. It is for 
the local council, as decision-maker in this case, 
to weigh the level of harm that these proposals 
represent against the public benefits.” 
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The Tudor kings 


Holbein’s portrait of 
Henry VIII (c1537) 
shows a confident man 
at the height of his 
power. But, argues 
Tracy Borman, image 
and reality may have 
been very different 


» BBC History Magazine \ 
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Like father, 
like son? 


Henry VII spent much of his reign presenting 
himself as an athletic, gregarious antidote to 
the penny-pinching and paranoid Henry VIL 
Tracy Borman consicers whether this was 
evidence of a confident young monarch 
following his own path or an insecure son 
struggling to escape his fathers long shadow 


Henry VII (depicted here 

in 1505) showed daring to 
take the English throne, 
yet was weighed 
downbyhis_— . 
responsibilities » _ 
in later r eh 
ater years rc \ 
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hen Henry VIII 
ascended the 
throne in April 
1509, his subjects 
were quick to 
draw favourable 
comparisons 
between the new king’s youthful exuberance 
and his dour old father. One contemporary 
verse rejoiced that the kingdom “now cleared 
is from the clerk... By Harry our king the 
flower of nature’s work.” 

The philosopher and statesman Francis 
Bacon described Henry VII as “a dark prince, 
and infinitely suspicious”, and by the time of 
his death he was widely viewed as a grasping 
and miserly old recluse. In stark contrast, 
his strapping 17-year-old son and heir was 
hailed as an “Adonis” and “the handsomest 
potentate I ever set eyes on”. At 6ft 2ins tall 
and with an athletic physique honed in the 
tournament arena, Henry VIII was the living 
embodiment of his formidable Yorkist 
grandfather, Edward IV, and seemed to have 
little of his father’s Lancastrian blood 
coursing through his veins. 

Father and son had experienced a 
turbulent relationship, especially during the 
years leading up to Henry VII’s death. The 
elder Henry had not paid all that much 
attention to his young namesake after his 
birth in 1491, until the death of his elder son, 
Arthur, 11 years later. Prince Henry had then 
been thrust into the limelight as the only 
surviving son and heir of the Tudor dynasty. 
From that day forward, his father controlled 
every aspect of his upbringing and, paranoid 
about his son’s safety, introduced a regime 


that the young prince soon found suffocating. 


As Prince Henry grew to maturity and 
hungered for power, he had a series of 
high-profile clashes with his father. One 
of the most notable came in 1508 when, 
according to the Spanish ambassador, the 
king quarrelled so violently with his son 
that it seemed “as if he sought to kill him”. 


Breaking with the past 

It is perhaps not surprising, then, that 

when heat last came into his inheritance, 
Henry VIII was quick to distance himself 
from his predecessor. One of his first acts was 
to order the arrest of Henry VII’s despised 
advisers, Richard Empson and Edmund 
Dudley. Although he stopped short of openly 
criticising his father’s policies, this was 
strongly implied in the notices that were 
issued after the men had been taken to the 
Tower of London. Henry VII was acknowl- 
edged to be “a most prudent and politic 
prince”, but his laws had been executed 
“through avarice and covetousness and for 
the filthy desire of gain... to the loss of many 


As Prince Henry 
grew to maturity and 
hungered for power, 
he had a series of 
high-profile clashes 
with his father 


an honest man’s goods, [which] should now 
be recompensed with the loss of their 
[Empson and Dudley’s] heads”. 

Henry VIII’s response to the enormous 
responsibilities of kingship could not have 
been more different to his father’s. Henry VII 
had spent countless hours toiling over 
account books, correspondence and other 
minutiae of government. His son had 
witnessed first hand how weighed down his 
father had become with the endless business 
and cares of his kingdom, and that he had 
not been any more loved by his people for it. 
“There were many who rather feared than 
loved [Henry VII],” observed Polydore Vergil. 
“His sole interest was to ensure his safety 
by supervising all details of government; 
through which preoccupation he at last so 
wore out his mind and body that his energies 
gradually declined, he fell into a state of 
weakness and from that, not long after, came 
to his death.” Little wonder that the new king 
decided to leave the management of such 
affairs to others. 

Instead, Henry VIII lived “in continual 
festival”, as his wife, Catherine of Aragon, 
put it. Among the many songs that he liked 
to practise with his companions in the privy 
chamber was one of his own composing, 
‘Pastime with Good Company’. The lyrics 
encapsulate the young king’s philosophy: 


“For my pastance, 
Hunt, sing and dance, 
My heart is set, 

All goodly sport 

For my comfort 

Who shall me let?” 


The last line reads as a challenge to Henry’s 
late father, who had always curtailed his son’s 
more wayward tendencies. If anything 
captures the black and the white, the yin and 
yang, of the two men’s style of kingship, then 
these four short words appear to be it. 

But there’s a problem in the finely honed 
image of father and son being cut from an 
entirely different cloth. And it’s that — for all 
his bluff and bluster — Henry VII shared a 
good deal more in common with his prede- 


cessor than he or his contemporaries ever 
admitted. Only later commentators, writing 
with the wisdom of hindsight, observed that, 
despite their contrasting characters, there 
were some notable similarities between the 
two Henrys. 

For a start, Francis Bacon’s description of 
the father could just as easily have applied to 
the son: “He was of a high mind and loved 
his own will, and his own way: as one that 
revered himself, and would reign indeed.” 
Both Bacon and other commentators drew 
attention to the exceptional memory that 
the younger Henry had inherited from his 
father. And while they were physically very 
different, both men were noted as being 
unable to look people straight in the eye. 

Henry VI might have become grasping and 
suspicious in his later years, but for much of 
his reign he had been just as open-handed and 
genial a monarch as his son, and kept a court 
that was every bit as splendid. Polydore Vergil 
described him as “gracious and kind, and as 
attractive to visitors as he was easy of access. 
His hospitality was splendidly generous: he 
liked having foreign visitors, and freely 
conferred favours on them... He well knew 
how to maintain his royal dignity, and 
everything belonging to his kingship, at all 
times and places.” This would be echoed by 
his son Henry, who as king was much better 
known for his splendour and generosity than 
his apparently dull, avaricious old father. 
The younger Henry was also noted for his 
“self-control”, which goes against many of 
the stereotypes of this indulged spare heir 
and owes much to the example of his father. 

Although he has the reputation of a serious 
and sober-minded monarch, Henry VII 
certainly knew how to have fun. His privy 
chamber accounts include payments to 
jesters, minstrels, pipers and singers. Like his 
son, Henry VII liked to gamble and, despite 
his reputation as a miser, he thought nothing 


An illustration from Henry VIII’s psalter - 
showing the king with his jester, Will Somer 
— plays on his love of the high life. But was 
that so different from his father? 
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A watercolour version of a mural showing Henry VIII (front left) with his father, Henry VII, his wife Jane Seymour (front right) and his mother, 
Elizabeth of York. The mural, which aimed to validate Henry’s right to the throne, adorned Whitehall Palace before being destroyed by fire 


of waging substantial amounts on card 
games. He always took care to dress in 
magnificent style and lavished enormous 
sums on his wardrobe, anxious to project 
an image of majesty that might disguise 
his questionable claim to the throne. 

For all his thrusting power and exuberance, 
the younger Henry shared his father’s intense 
piety. He carried around with him a “bede 
roll”, or portable aid to prayer, like a talisman, 
believing that it would ward off evil. The 
younger Henry may also have inherited his 
impressive intellect from his father. Priestly 
scholar Vergil wrote of Henry VII as being 
“not devoid of scholarship” and possessed 
of “a most tenacious memory”. 


Champion athlete 
Both men were praised for their bravery and 
athleticism. Physically fit from his years of 
campaigning, Henry VII held regular jousts 
and liked to play tennis. He was so keen to 
improve his game that he even employed two 
professional players as coaches. These same 
coaches probably tutored his son from an 
early age. As king, Henry VII would play 
tennis most afternoons and had lavish courts 
built at palaces such as Hampton Court. The 
Venetian ambassador was so impressed by his 
prowess that he observed: “It is the prettiest 
thing in the world to see him play.” 

Henry VII and his son saw themselves as 
military leaders, not just political ones. In 
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who had gloried 
in living his life on 
as public a stage 
as possible, wasa 
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attempting to establish and safeguard his 
fledgling dynasty against rival claimants, 
the elder Henry successfully led his forces in 
battle to put down rebellions on a number 
of occasions. His son thirsted for military 
glory too and plundered the royal coffers on a 
series of cripplingly expensive but not always 
effective campaigns. While Henry VUI has 
been viewed as the more warlike of the two 
kings, in contrast to his father, when faced 
with the Pilgrimage of Grace (a rebellion in 
the north of England against his break with 
the Roman Catholic church) in 1536, he did 
not ride out to command his forces. Instead, 
he shut himself away at Windsor and issued 
instructions to every “gentleman and man 
of influence... to be ready with his power”. 
The knowledge that he had not quite lived 


up to his father’s example, in this and other 
important respects, was something of which 
Henry VIII was painfully aware. A detailed 
reappraisal of his relationship with his 
predecessor — both during and after Henry 
VI1’s lifetime — betrays the deep-seated 
insecurity, as well as the fear of parental 
disapproval, that plagued him throughout 
his life. The father had filled the treasury, 
subdued his over-mighty subjects and sired 
four healthy children; the son had depleted 
the royal coffers thanks to his extravagant 
lifestyle and futile military campaigns, 
provoked dissent and rebellion, and had gone 
through three wives and almost 30 years of 
marriage before finally siring a legitimate son. 
But Henry VIII was also able to convince 
posterity that he was the mightier king. This 
was 1n no small part due to his celebrated 
court painter, Hans Holbein, whose iconic 
portraits have cemented Henry in our minds 
as the embodiment of kingly magnificence. 
One commission was particularly influential. 
In 1537, Henry VIII instructed Holbein to 
begin a huge mural (see above) to decorate the 
wall of his privy chamber at Whitehall Palace. 
The finished artwork showed Henry with his 
third wife, Jane Seymour, and his parents in 
the background. Henry VIII dominated the 
scene, staring straight ahead, as if facing down 
an opponent, with one hand on his hips and 
legs astride. By stark contrast, his father was 
shown in a much more hesitant pose, leaning 
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ona pillar and looking rather listless. To 
hammer home the point, Henry commis- 
sioned the following inscription: 


“Between them there was great competition 
and rivalry and [posterity] may well debate 
whether father or son should take the palm. 
Both were victorious. The father triumphed 
over his foes, quenched the fires of civil war 
and brought his people lasting peace. The son 
was born to a greater destiny. He it was who 
banished from the altars undeserving men 

and replaced them with men of worth. 
Presumptuous popes were forced to yield before 
him and when Henry VIII bore the sceptre true 
religion was established and, in his reign, God’s 
teachings received their rightful reverence.” 


It was a defiant gesture by a man who 
privately resented and feared his late father. 

Although he would never have admitted it, 
as Henry VIII neared the end of his reign, the 
similarities between son and father became 
ever more apparent. Overcome with paranoia 
about the plots that swarmed about his 
throne, Henry VII had increasingly retreated 
to his privy chamber with just a few trusted 
servants for company. Now, his son did the 
same. Seeing treason everywhere and no 
longer trusting even loyal ministers such as 
Thomas Cromwell, he had “secret chambers” 
built at several of his palaces so that he could 
live away from the glare of the court. “[The 
king] does not trust a single man,” observed 
the French ambassador, and Henry’s minister, 
Sir John Russell, concurred that his master 
was “much given to suspicion”. 

The man who had gloried in living his life 
on as public a stage as possible was a virtual 
recluse by the time he died, attended by just a 
handful of men. He breathed his last at two 
oclock in the morning of 28 January 1547. 
Whether he was conscious enough, in his 
final moments, to realise that it would have 
been his father’s 90th birthday is impossible 
to say. But given how often he had been 
plagued by memories of the man whose 
shadow he had never quite managed 
to cast off, it is likely that the significance of 
the date was not lost upon him. 

Tracy Borman is a Tudor historian and joint chief 
curator of Historic Royal Palaces 


R Tracy Borman’s new book Henry VIII and 
the Men Who Made Him is published by 
Hodder & Stoughton on 1 November 


ON OUR WEBSITE 
> You can read more about King Henry VIII 
on BBC History Magazine’s website. Go to 


historyextra.com/people/henry-vili 


Henry VIII was overjoyed when his 
son, Edward, was born in October 1537. 
At last he had the male heir that he had 
craved for so long. Little wonder that he 
always referred to the infant prince as his 
“precious jewel”. 

Henry commissioned Holbein to paint 
his son’s portrait (below). The finished 
work shows the prince dressed as a king in 


miniature, with a rattle in place of a sceptre. 


Edward is the image of his father, with the 
same small dark eyes and red hair. The 
painting bears the inscription: “Little one, 
imitate your father and be the heir of his 


virtue, the world contains nothing greater... 


Surpass him... and none will ever surpass 
you.” This neatly encapsulated what Henry 
expected of his son, and also echoes 

the self-confident inscription that he had 
commissioned for Holbein’s Whitehall 
mural. Edward was tasked with exceeding 
the achievements of his father, just as 
Henry had done. 

As his childhood advanced, Edward 
grew ever more like his father. He even 
dressed like him, and his wardrobe was 
filled with sable furs and doublets of 
crimson velvet and black satin, decorated 
with buttons of Venice gold. Like Henry, 
he loved rich foods and one 
visitor to his nursery tactfully 
described him as “well fed”. 

Edward had also 
inherited his father’s 
formidable temper. 


After recovering from an attack of malaria 
in 1541, the four-year-old prince shouted, 
“Go away, fool!” when one of his physicians 
fussed over him. On another occasion, he 
was said to have ripped a living falcon to 
shreds in a fit of rage at his tutor. 

Edward was raised in the reformed faith 
and grew to be an intensely pious young 
man — exceeding even his father in this 
respect. But Henry ensured that his son’s 
curriculum would also include plenty of 
the sporting and martial activities that had 
dominated his own. Like his father and 
grandfather, in his leisure hours Edward 
loved gambling and music, and had his 
own troupe of minstrels to entertain him. 
He also shared enough of his father’s 
sense of humour to keep Henry’s favourite 
jester, Will Somer, in employment after he 
became king. 

On 20 February 1547, Henry’s son was 
crowned Edward VI amid magnificent 
pomp and pageantry that called to mind 
the heyday of Henry VIII’s reign. According 
to John Foxe, although the new king was 
“but tender in years”, he had matured into 
a young man of whom his father would 
have been proud. 


Hans Holbein the 
Younger’s c1538 
portrait shows the 
future Edward VI 
dressed lavishly in 
the kind of finery also 
favoured by his father 
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The LAST 
SURVIVORS 


Steve Humphries has spent the last 25 years talking to people 
who lived through the First World War. Here, he describes his 
conversations with six members of an extraordinary generation 
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Henry John ‘Harry’ Patch, the last Tommy, in 2007. 
In his final years, he opened up about the war for 
the first time 


“Thad lost three good mates. 
It was like losing part of my life” 


HARRY CH 1898-2009 


The author and producer Richard van 
Emden and | embarked on our mission 
to film the stories of the last survivors of 
the First World War - fora BBC Two 
series on masculinity and war — more 
than 20 years ago. Back then, we had no 
idea that one of our earliest interviewees, 
Harry Patch, would turn out to be the last 
surviving Tommy of the war. 

A quiet, unassuming man whom 
we discovered in a residential home 
in Wells, Somerset, Harry had never 
spoken publicly or privately about his 
experiences before. Telling his story on 
camera for the first time was a very 
emotional experience for him. He’d 
served four months in the Ypres Salient 
in 1917 before being wounded by 
shellfire and evacuated back to England. 
It was only when he was in hospital that 
he was told what had happened to the 
rest of his Lewis gun team. 

“We were five of us in the team and 
we lost three of us. | shall never forget 
the three | lost. That upsets me more 
than anything. Well, they were simply 
blown to pieces; they never found 
anything of them. They took the 


“The bullets whizzed by my ears 
- you know, ping, ping, ping” 
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TARARAY 
TOMMY 


Tommy was 100 years old when we filmed 
him in 1998, a proud Cockney, still living 
independently in Basildon. He offered us a 
cup of ‘Rosy Lee’ as soon as we arrived. 

As a patriotic 16-year-old, Tommy had 
enlisted on a whim while crossing Tower 
Bridge on his way to work in 1914. He lied 
about his age and decided to join his uncle’s 
regiment, the 2nd Royal Scots Fusiliers. 


We went forward with fixed 
bayonets. It was brilliant sunshine, 
The bullets actually whizzed by 
my ears at one point - you know, 
ping, ping, ping. | thought, how 
marvellous that they’ve missed 
me. | couldn’t understand it. 

We got on the German lines 
because no man’s land was no 


whole blast of the shell. | went down 
with the blast. September 22nd 1917 
— that is my remembrance day, not 
Armistice Day. | shall never forget that. 
| had lost three good mates. My 
reaction was terrible; it was like 
losing part of my life. I’d taken an 
absolute liking to the men in the 
team — you could say almost love. 
| mean, those boys were with you 
night and day: you shared everything 
with them and you talked about 
everything. You were one of them, 
we belonged to each other, if you 
understand.” 

In his later years, Henry John Patch 
was dubbed ‘the last fighting Tommy’. 
He became a national treasure, seen at 
many remembrance events. Richard 
wrote a bestselling biography of Harry 
and gave half the royalties to him. In an 
even greater act of generosity, Harry 
gave all of this money to the RNLI, who 
named a lifeboat after him and his wife: 
The Doris and Harry. At the time of his 
death, aged 111 years, 1 month, 1 week 
and 1 day, Harry was the third oldest 
man in the world. 


Tommy took part in one 
of the few successful 
advances on the first 
day of the Somme 
in 1916 


Two years later, Tommy’s unit was lined up 
ready to go over the top on 1 July 1916, the 
first day of the battle of the Somme. He was 
in one of the few successful attacks on that 
disastrous day. “We’d had a tot of rum that 
morning to help liven us up. They’d give 
you a good old dose, knowing what you 
had to do, because a man with his booze, 
he don’t care what he does - it makes you 
feel you could fight anything. I’d been 
made a lance corporal in the few months 
I’d been there. So of course, | was one of 
the first to get up and over the top in my 
regiment. ‘Come on, boys, here we go.’ 
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distance at all. The Germans had 
mostly gone. In the evening, | was 
detailed to bury the dead. We’d 
been very happy with our success, 
but burying those men - that was 
a terrible thing, that was. But there 
you are, you had to do it.” 

Soon afterwards, Tommy was taken as 
a prisoner of war and spent more than two 
years working in a German coal mine. The 
experience made him appreciate getting 
home safely to Blighty and the simple 
things in life. Tommy died a year after 
we filmed him, in 1999. 
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I’ve spent much of my life 
interviewing people in their 
seventies, eighties or nineties, 
but 110-year-old Bob - who | 
talked to for my new BBC series 
— is one of the most memorable 
of all. He still lives an 
independent life, 
offering tea and 
biscuits when 
| arrived. 

Bob wrote 
and self- 
published 
his life story 
in his 100th 
year. It is full 
of meticulous 
detail — as are 
his memories of 
the home front in 
Hull during the First 
World War. 

Bob was the son of a vet, one 
of seven children who grew up in 
an extended middle-class family. 
His most vivid memories are of 
the Zeppelin raids on the city 
between 1915 and 1918. 

“My father was an air-raid 
warden, warning everyone to 
take cover, so he was often out 
when the Zeppelins were 
overhead. | remember, when 
the sirens went, my mother 
used to bring me and my 
brothers and sisters down 
from the attic where we slept 
and we were put underneath 


the dining room table. This 
was presumably for safety, in 
case a bomb dropped on us. | 
remember the atmosphere of 
fear, with my grandma rocking 
back and forth on her heels as 
she was kneeling down and 
moaning, ‘Oh God, 
Oh God, Oh God’, 
because we 
heard 
the bombs 
going off and 
it appeared 
that they 
were coming 
nearer and 
nearer and we 
would be hit.” 
The worst raid 
was on 6/7 June 
1915, when 13 
explosives and 50 incendiary 
bombs destroyed 40 houses and 
killed 24. Bob witnessed scenes 
of devastation in the streets of 
Hull when he made his way to 


Marjorie lied about her age to 
join up — and encountered the 
war’s gruesome reality as a 

nurse at the front 


school on the morning after the 
raids. Yet his most lasting 
memory of the aftermath of the 
raids reveals much about the 
Victorian values of respectability 
that were instilled into children of 
the time. 

“! remember distinctly that 
a bomb had fallen on a house 
near the main road and had 
taken off the front of the 
house. It had collapsed, and 
as we walked by we could see 
the wallpaper on the wall of 
the bedroom and there was 
a bed hanging partly over the 
destroyed floor as if somebody 
had only just escaped with 
their lives. But | remember 
what shocked me was the 
exposure of somebody’s 
bedroom to the public gaze - 
| thought that was most 

shocking.” 


Marjorie was the first nurse 
we filmed, in the mid-90s. We 
interviewed her in a nursing 


She was an indomitable 
character from a well-to-do 
background, who had smoked 
since she was a teenager and 
had no intention of giving up 
now. She had started smoking 
when she became one of the 
‘Roses of No Man’s Land’: 


who earned a reputation for 
their care and compassion for 
injured and dying soldiers. 
Like many others, Marjorie 
was so keen to serve that she 
lied about her age. “I was 
interviewed over a double 
desk and he said: ‘How old 
are you?’ so I said: ‘20, sir,’ 
and he said: ‘How old?’ | can 


LEFT: Bob, pictured this year, 
remembers the terror during 
the Zeppelin raids on Hull 
ABOVE: Bob as a child, 
sitting cross- 
legged, with 

his family 


top with his glasses, and | 

said: ‘20, sir.’ | saw him write 
down: ‘Age 20, apparent age 
16,’ and I said: ‘I know you’ve 


home, where we were surprised 
to find her smoking in her room. 


young, unpaid volunteer nurses 


see him now looking over the 


written it down, sir, in black 
and white - you can’t alter it 
— but it isn’t 16, it’s 17.’ And he 
grinned and left it as it was 
and passed me.” 

When | got to the front, you 
were called the dirty nurse 
and you had to do all the 
mucky things. They’d just 
amputated a leg and they put 
it in a bucket and | had to take 
the wretched thing away 
down to the incinerator. I 
didn’t like it - you had no idea 
what a leg weighs when 
amputated. | had to lug it with 
the foot sticking up all the 
way down to the incinerator. 

I didn’t enjoy that at all. 

The girls of my age were all 
inexperienced girls, but of 
course in war you do different 
things from what you do in 
other times. You just carry on 
and do your duty.” At the end 
of the interview, Marjorie lit up 
again. Sadly, she died a year 
later. It was an honour to have 
recorded her story. 
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Florence was still bursting with energy when 
| filmed her, a few months before she died. 
She was just 16 when she met and fell in love 
with Ted Felton. When war broke out, he 
joined the King’s (Liverpool Regiment). He 
was killed in the second battle of Ypres in 
early 1915. Florence had no picture of him, 
but her memory of the boy she had hoped to 
marry remained vivid in her mind more than 
80 years on. 

“We were desperately in love with each 
other. I was thinking of him day and night 
and he was of me. We made the promise 
that, as soon as the war was over, we’d 
get engaged. But he was quite convinced 
he was going to be killed. | didn’t know 
what to say - | knew nothing about war 
but all | could do was tell him to look on 
the bright side, that there were better 
days in store when it was all over. 

That was a promise he went away with 
in his heart - that it wouldn’t be for long. | 
used to write letters to him and tell him | 
missed him, missed him an awful lot and 
wished and wished he was a bit nearer so 
| could see more of him. | always told him 


ABOVE: Norman at 100. Asa 
19-year-old in France, he had 
to bury badly decomposed 
bodies teeming with rats 
RIGHT: Norman serving with 
the Seaforth Highlanders 
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that I wouldn’t look at anybody else while 
he was away and that I’d wait for him - I'd 
wait for him to eternity. | said just think of 
the future, the future and us, and that’s 
what | thought of. | was living for the 
future and my future with him. 

| was working at the Palace Hotel 
Buxton [in Derbyshire] as a little 
housemaid, and one of the porters came 
up with this letter from the War Office. 
When | saw it, my heart sank a little bit. 
| thought it must be something very 
important. When | opened it, it was to say 


that they regretted to tell me Ted had been 


killed. The letters from me were found on 
his body. | couldn’t really imagine him not 
being there. | thought maybe they’d find 
out they’d made a mistake and perhaps he 
might turn up one day. | couldn’t imagine 
life without him.” 

I’m really pleased that, 100 years on, 
Florence’s story has been one of the 
inspirations for the Royal Ballet’s First World 
War centenary production of The Unknown 
Soldier, to be performed at the Royal Opera 
House in London on 20-29 November. 


INS 1897-1998 


Norman gave one of the most vivid and 
moving accounts of the war of anyone we 
filmed. He had so many extraordinary stories 
to tell of his courage and humanity on the 
battlefield that we filmed him more than once. 
As a 19-year-old, just commissioned into the 
Seaforth Highlanders, he led a platoon of 
men into the horror of the battle of the 
Somme. He remained haunted by the sights 
he saw until he died in 1998 at the age of 100. 
The memory that haunted Norman the 
most was when he was designated to be a 
burial officer after the attack at Beaumont- 
Hamel in November 1916. “I was told to 
collect the newly killed and I took 
stretcher-bearers, quite a number of 
whom were related to the ones who were 


dead —- brothers, cousins - and of course 


they were very, very upset. As an officer, 
the best way of comforting the living 
would be to give them a stroke on the 
head or a pat on the back or some 
gesture like that: without words, 
comfort them without words. 
Afterwards | was told to go back 
into what had been no man’s 
land and bury the old dead of 


Florence was 16 when she 
fell in love with Ted Felton — 
and long remembered the 
boy killed at Ypres 


the Newfoundland Regiment, killed on 

1 July. The flesh had gone mainly from the 
face but the hair had still grown, the beard 
too to some extent. The rats were running 
out of their chests. The rats were getting 
out of the rain, because the cloth over the 
rib cage made quite a nice nest, and when 
you touched a body, the rats just poured 
out the front. For a young fellow like 
myself - 19 - all | had to look forward to 
was a similar fate. It still has an effect on 
me now. You never forget it.” EJ 


Steve Humphries is an award-winning film-maker 
specialising in social history documentaries 


> WW1: The Last Tommies, a series 
produced by Steve Humphries, is 
due to be shown on BBC Four 

on 6, 7 and 8 November 
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> You can read more about the First World 
War on BBC History Magazine’s website. 
Go to historyextra.com/first-world-war 
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EVERY SOLDIER - 
PAST, PRESENT AND FUTURE 


YOU KNOW HOW MUCH THEY HAVE GIVEN. 
A GIFT IN YOUR WILL CAN HELP MAKE SURE 
THEY ARE ALWAYS CARED FOR. 


A century after World War One, our mission is the same as it has 
always been - helping soldiers from every regiment, and every 
conflict, no matter when or where they served. 


Your support today will help ensure countless soldiers, veterans 
and their families are cared for in generations to come. 


Support The Soldiers’ Charity with a gift in your Will. 


To find out more: 

www.soldierscharity.org/legacy o 
Email: legacies@soldierscharity.org THE SOLDIERS’ 
Phone: 020 7811 3964 
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THE BISTORY ESSAY 


Our illustration shows King Arthur leading his troops into battle. The legendary warlord’s victories 
over Saxon invaders first appear in a ‘history’ written in ninth-century north Wales 


THE KING ARTHUR 
DELUSION 


The warrior-king wasnt a historical figure but the product of a Welsh 
author's desire for Britons to regain lands they deemed rightfully theirs 
By Nick Higham 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY GEORGIE GOZEM 
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THE HISTORY ESSAY 


s legends go, it’s got the lot. There’s blood and glory, thanks 
to our hero, Arthur's, against-the-odds victories over the 
Anglo-Saxons on the battlefield. There’s love and betrayal 
(Arthur's wife, Guinevere, leaves him for his greatest 
friend). There’s glamour and chivalry, courtesy of some 


of the most celebrated knights in literary history. And, of course, 
there are dragons, wizards and a supernatural sword, all topped off 
by a quest for an elusive grail with miraculous powers. 

Given these ingredients, it’s hardly any wonder that the tale of King 
Arthur has proved one of the most alluring in all of western 
civilisation — one that has inspired everything from medieval 
romances to role-playing computer games. But strip back the magic 
and the monsters, and there’s another reason that the story has 
proved so enduringly attractive. That’s the tantalising possibility that 
the man at the centre of the legend may, just may, have been a histori- 
cal figure — that this wildly popular drama might have been inspired 
by the real-life exploits ofa fifth-century British freedom fighter. 

But could this be the case? Is there a historical foundation to the 
legend of King Arthur? It’s a question that’s puzzled historians for 
centuries. And at the heart of that question lie just a handful of medi- 
eval texts. They are the key to establishing whether we are are dealing 
with pure fiction or something inspired by true events. 

The legend of King Arthur with which we are so familiar today 
isn’t, of course, the product of one medieval author. Instead, it’s the 
handiwork of many writers — each layering their own embellish- 
ments on to the tale over a period of hundreds of years. 

The earliest known account of Arthur’s deeds is in The History of 
the Britons, written in Wales in 829-30 (some historians attribute the 
text to a Welsh monk called Nennius, though others believe its au- 
thor is best considered anonymous). The History sets the template for 
much of what was to follow, presenting Arthur as a valiant warrior 
who, with divine aid, led the Britons to 12 victories over the Saxon 
invaders who were occupying what we now think of as England. 

Next, in the mid-10th century, came the Welsh Annals. Like The 
History of the Britons, the Annals hails Arthur’s military prowess, 
crediting him with a great victory at a place called Badon. In fact, the 
Annals seems to use The History, or something closely related, as its 
primary source. 

If The History of the Britons and the Annals established Arthur as a 
Celtic hero, then it was a later manifestation of the Arthurian tale—as 
the hero of Geoffrey of Monmouth’s rip-roaring History of the Kings 
of Britain, written in the 1130s — that transformed him into an inter- 
national superstar. It was Geoffrey who gave us Guinevere, Merlin 
and the sword Caliburn, which would later become famous as Ex- 
calibur. It was Geoffrey who first plotted out Arthur’s life story, from 


his birth at Tintagel to his final resting place at Avalon. 

Such was the power of Geoffrey of Monmouth’s rendition of the 
Arthur story that, in the 1150s, the Norman poet Robert Wace felt 
moved to translate the tale into French, adding the story of the Round 
Table into the mix in the process. 

The legend proved hugely influential on the continent, a fact re- 
flected in the work of the French romance poet Chrétien de Troyes in 
the second half of the 12th century. Chrétien dramatically reshaped 
and extended the earlier story of the abduction and rescue of Guine- 
vere. And it is to him that we owe three other famous elements of the 
Arthur story: Lancelot, the Grail and Camelot. The ‘sword in the 
stone’ and ‘sword in the lake’ were added around 1200. 

So historians in search of the ‘real’ King Arthur have a number of 
sources to work with. The question they have to answer is, which 
ones qualify as potentially reliable sources? In some respects, that’s 
not such a difficult task: modern commentators are pretty well all 
agreed that we should dismiss as fiction everything from Geoffrey 
onwards. (He was clearly attempting to dress up a fantastical drama 
as history — and most later renditions were inspired by his work). 


e can set aside the Welsh Annals as a wit- 

ness, because the ‘Arthur’ entries were 

clearly not based on near-contemporary 

sources. That leaves us with just one con- 

tender. If we are to find a historical Arthur 

buried beneath the fabrications, it’s to 

The History of the Britons we must turn. 

But does this ninth-century text stand up to the historian’s scrutiny? 

You won't find Merlin, Camelot or the Holy Grail in The History of 

the Britons, but what you will find is an annotated list of Arthur’s 

military triumphs over the Saxons. The History tells us that “in those 

days Arthur fought with the kings of the Britons against them [the 

Saxons] but he himself was the commander of battles”. It then attri- 

butes 12 battles to him. One of the most dramatic is the eighth, which 

was fought — so we’re told — “in the castle of Guinnion, in which Ar- 

thur carried the image of St Mary the perpetual virgin on his shoul- 

ders, and on that day the pagans were put to flight, and a great slaugh- 

ter was upon them through the power of our Lord Jesus Christ and 
the power of Saint Mary his holy virgin mother”. 

The drama builds until the final, climactic clash in Arthur’s cam- 
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The History of the Britons celebrates Arthurs prowess as a warrior 
and national leader. But there's a problem: the author is describing 
battles that supposedly occurred three centuries earlier 


Geoffrey of Monmouth’s 12th-century account of King Arthur’s life gave us Guinevere, Merlin and (above) the sword 
that would come to be known as Excalibur. These embellishments helped turn Arthur into an international superstar 


paign against the Saxons at Badon. Here, The History tells us, “there 
fell in one day 960 men from one charge [of] Arthur; and no one slew 
them except him alone, and in all battles he was the victor”. 

It’s a stirring celebration of Arthur’s prowess as a warrior and lead- 
er. But there’s a problem: the author is describing battles that suppos- 
edly occurred three centuries earlier —in fact, he was as far away from 
the ‘Age of Arthur’ as we are from the reign of George I. 

It goes without saying that oral testimony cannot be relied upon 
across so long a period. So did our author have at his disposal near- 
contemporary written accounts of Arthur’s campaigns? The answer 
is almost certainly not. True, the British monk Gildas referred to the 
clash at Badon in his own sixth-century history of Britain — but he 
never even mentioned Arthur. That’s hardly a ringing endorsement 
of The History of the Britons’s status as a repository for genuine evi- 
dence for the British Dark Ages. 

It has been suggested that the names of the battles described in The 
History of the Britons were taken from a poem written in Old Welsh 
(and hence nearer the events it describes). Surely this would establish 
a firm connection between the ninth-century chronicle and Arthur’s 
fifth-century wars. 

The fact that some of the battle names rhyme — Dubglas and Bas- 
sas; Celidon and Guinnion — appear to support the hypothesis that 
they were taken from a poem. Even so, it requires an enormous leap 


of the imagination to conclude that any such poem was penned by a 
well-informed near contemporary of Arthur's. Wars don’t tend to 
feature rhyming battle-names. What’s more, several of these names 
appear to have been borrowed from earlier texts: Badon, as we’ve 
heard, was used by Gildas (though he described it as a siege, not a 
battle), while Tribruit — the site of Arthur’s 10th battle — is probably 
Traeth Trywruid, a battle named in the Old Welsh poem Pa gur. 

In short, The History’s author appears to have cherry-picked a 
number of notable military campaigns from pre-existing texts and 
recycled them as Arthur's. 


orse still for those who believe that The 
History of the Britons provides a window 
on ahistorical Arthur, the author patent- 
ly makes up both people and events in 
the distant past. Read any number of 
passages in the text and you'll find that 
he was frequently cavalier in his descrip- 
tions of historical events. Take his account of Julius Caesar’s first ex- 
pedition to Britain. In his attempts to chronicle the events of 55-54 
BC, the author borrows heavily from the fifth-century Spanish/Ro- 
man writer Orosius, whose history rested on earlier accounts right 
back to those written by Julius Caesar himself. But the author makes 
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The author of The History of the Britons did not regard himself as a historian, argues Nick Higham. Instead he saw his work as 
a “sermon”, describing God’s relationship with the British in the past as a means of addressing that relationship in the present 
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The Welsh had been forced to acknowledge the supremacy of the 
West Saxon king Ecgberht. The author's dismay at this turn of 
events informs swathes of The History of the Britons 


his own, entirely fictional changes, converting the well-known Ro- 
man aristocrat Dolabella to the British general fighting Caesar and 
conferring on the British king authority over islands in the western 
Mediterranean. He even tells us that the Romans landed in the 
Thames estuary, when they, in fact, came ashore on Kent’s east coast. 
He concludes his description of the invasion by telling us that “Julius 
returned without victory, his soldiers killed and his ships broken”. It’s 
a heavily massaged, pro-British rewriting of the facts as he knew 
them. And it’s pertinent to King Arthur. For, if the author saw fit to 
twist the facts in his descriptions of Caesar’s campaigns, then surely 
he was capable of doing so in his account of fifth-century Britain. 


o, what was the author of The History of the Britons 
seeking to gain from falsifying the past? Well, to be fair, 
he did not see himself as a historian; he termed his 
work a sermon (“sermo”). And, like any good sermon, 
this one was primarily about the present and near-fu- 
ture. History is subordinate, used to set out a particu- 
lar vision of the relationship between God, his British 
people and their ‘foreign’ enemies (the Saxons). The History is much 
better approached as a reflection of racial politics and religious 
thinking in its own day. 

One example of this sermonising in action is the author’s descrip- 
tion of the birth of Roman Britain. In AD 768, the British church had 
given up its long struggle against Catholic practices, and accepted the 
Roman dating of Easter. Welsh intellectuals, our author among 
them, were now engaged in rewriting the past in a bid to establish 
connections between the Britons and Romans, and to reveal the Brit- 
ons as great warriors, equal to the Romans. 

What we get, therefore, is an extraordinarily inaccurate account of 
Roman Britain. Augustus, we are told, was the only Roman emperor 
to whom the Britons paid taxes — despite Britain not being a part of 
the empire during his reign. According to the author, these payments 
ceased in the time of Claudius — when they actually began. The His- 
tory describes the baptism of “Lucius, the British king, with all the 
under-kings of the whole British people”, following envoys sent to the 
Roman emperors and Pope Eucharistus. Again, this is pure fiction, 
based on a mistake by the English historian Bede (for a start, Pope 
Eucharistus never existed), but it chimes nicely with the objective of 
linking British and Roman Christianity from an early date. 

The History tells us that the missionary Patrick was sent to Ireland 
“by Celestine the Roman pope and an angel of God named Victoricus” 
(though the Irish source the author drew on also depicts Victoricus 
as a man). It also claims that the conversion of the Northumbrian 
king Edwin was the work not of the Roman bishop Paulinus (as Bede 
wrote) but a British priest called Rhun. These stories fitted the politi- 
cal agenda of ninth-century Wales very well but they are no more 
historical for that. 

Aside from the convergence of the British and Roman churches, 
there was a second issue that our author was seeking to address — the 
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Saxon takeover of so much of Britain. At the time of The History’s 
writing, the Welsh had been forced to acknowledge the supremacy of 
the West Saxon king Ecgberht, who briefly established his superiority 
over all England as well. Its author’s dismay at this turn of events in- 
forms swathes of The History of the Britons, once again resulting in 
passages of text that are more political manifesto than reliable history 
—and leading to the creation of Arthur. 

The author never mentions the West Saxons, but he disparaged 
three other Anglo-Saxon peoples: the Kentish, Mercians and Nor- 
thumbrians. Hengest and his brother Horsa, leaders of the first Sax- 
ons to arrive in Britain, are said to have descended from a god who 
was “not the God of gods, amen, the God of hosts but one of their 
idols who they worship”. He thereby contrasts Saxon paganism with 
the early and ‘Romar’ conversion of the Britons, and denounces the 
Saxons as treacherous pagans. 


ust as The History decries the Saxons, it promotes Merfyn 
of Gwynedd as a potential leader of Welsh resistance to 
their dominance. And it does so via references to Maelg- 
wyn, a sixth-century “great king among the Britons”, 
and his predecessor as king, Cunedda, who, we’re told, 
expelled the Irish from Wales. It’s an implicit declaration 
of support for Gwynedd’s aspirations to superiority 
throughout the Celtic west — and Merfyn’s designs on becoming the 
Britons’ senior king. 

Once again, the author is creating a highly partisan interpretation 
of the past to look to the future — towards the time when God would 
relent and his British people seize back what was justly theirs from 
the Saxons. If Cunedda could free Wales from the yoke of foreign 
invaders, he is implying, so could Merfyn. 

Allofthese factors — the plagiarism, the fabrications, the sermonis- 
ing — have led me to the conclusion that we should see The History of 
the Britons for what it is: one man’s creative vision of the Britons’ past 
glories. What it is not is a historically accurate account of the Dark 
Ages. Arthur, one of its most prominent characters, wasn’t a histori- 
cal figure but a fictional character — a valiant, charismatic freedom 
fighter created by its author to support his central message. This mes- 
sage was that the Britons had resisted invaders before, each time win- 
ning their land back. The hope was that they would do so again, as 
soon as God restored his protection to his British people. 
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Nick Higham is professor emeritus at the University of Manchester 
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EXPLORER, 
PRISONER, 
RADICAL... 


ANNA BEER CHARTS HOW THE INCENDIARY WRITINGS OF 
WALTER RALEGH FUELLED ENGLAND’S REVOLUTION 


THE TRAITOR 
WHO INSPIRED 
CROMWELL 
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Man of letters 

Sir Walter Ralegh 
(c1554-1618, shown 
here in a painting 
attributed to William 
Segar) is often remem- 
bered as a favourite of 
Queen Elizabeth and an 
adventurer, yet he was 
also one of the most 
influential political 
philosophers of his era 
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t was Lord Mayor’s Day in the City 
of London, 29 October 1618. King 
James VI and I and his advisers 
were hoping that the “pageants and 
fine shows might draw away the 
people” from another event taking 
place upriver, in Westminster. Sir 
Walter Ralegh, condemned as a traitor in the 
earliest months of James’s reign, a long-term 
prisoner in the Tower of London, was to be 
executed that morning. That the king was 
remotely concerned about “the people” tells 
us something important about Ralegh. He 
had been legally dead for 15 years. He was 
the “best hated man” in England even before 
his arrest in 1603. He had no faction of his 
own and no great family standing behind 
him. In short, Ralegh’s death should have 
been wholly unremarkable. 

That it was not was due to Ralegh himself. 
His final request had been that he might “be 
heard at the day of my death”, a request the 
crown made the mistake of granting. No 
formulaic scaffold speech for Sir Walter. 

He spoke for 45 minutes from the scaffold, 
delivering a powerful, politically charged 
justification of his beliefs. Impending death 
freed him from being a subject and allowed 
him to “speak freely” to the crowd: “I come 
not hither either to fear or flatter kings. 1am 
now the subject of death, and the great God of 
heaven is my sovereign before whose tribunal 
Iam shortly to appear.” It was radical stuff: 
“Now what have I to do with kings; I have 
nothing to do with them, neither do I fear 
them; I have only now to do with my God.” 
These were inflammatory words in a world 
in which the doctrine of the divine right of 
kings was used to justify tyranny. 

But these words were only surprising if we 
think of Ralegh as just another of Elizabeth’s 
favourites, a beautiful man with flowers in his 
hair —as Hilliard’s miniature (right) of 1585 
portrays him — a second-string courtier in the 
eroticised powerplays of the 1580s and 1590s. 
Ralegh may never have been a Privy 
Councillor (he was only the fifth son of a 
Devon gentleman, after all), but throughout 
Elizabeth’s reign his was an important 
political voice. 


Oilin the machine 

Ralegh had come to his queen’s attention not 
simply through his service in her wars, but by 
his talent for political and military analysis. 
Even more useful to Elizabeth was Ralegh’s 
rhetorical ability. This was one of the key 
drivers of his success, the oil in the courtly 
machine, a clue to what Elizabeth found 
compelling in him. Ralegh could charm and 
persuade with authority and panache. 
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The frontispiece of The History of the World, 


a book that Ralegh wrote during his long 
imprisonment in the Tower of London 


Ralegh could charm 
and persuade with 
panache, and was 

drawn to dangerous 
topics like a moth 

to a flame 


From c1585, this miniature 
by Nicholas Hilliard shows 
Ralegh the dashing favourite 
in Elizabeth I’s court 


He was also drawn to dangerous topics like 
a moth to a flame. He wrote about the 
succession when the queen had forbidden it. 
He asked questions about God and was 
accused of atheism. He criticised the queen 
for being only and ever “a woman”. 

Elizabeth, however, knew how to harness 
Ralegh’s scepticism to her own cause, and 
knew (at least most of the time) how to 
control him. Not so her successor, James. In 
November 1603, Ralegh was found guilty of 
treason, after being implicated in the Main 
Plot, an alleged conspiracy to remove James I. 
At his trial, he offered a dazzling defence of 
himself and an equally dazzling critique of 
the judicial process. No lawyer for Ralegh, his 
own wit was enough. He was condemned to 
death but, famously, the execution was stayed 
at the very last. Ralegh would, however, spend 
the rest of his life ‘legally dead’, and he was 
imprisoned in the Tower of London. 

That long imprisonment would convert 
a man who occasionally turned to writing 
about matters political into one of the most 
significant (and most contested) political 
writers of the 17th century. For, in prison, 
Ralegh became preoccupied with the past and 
that preoccupation found its expression in 
writing. In prison, he built up a rich personal 
library of 500 books, vital tools for the writing 
of a universal history. In prison, he drew maps 
of lands he would never visit, studied battles 
on land and sea that had taken place millen- 
nia before, and brought to vivid life ancient 
civilisations that had crashed and burned. In 
prison, he questioned where, how and why 
events had unfolded as they had, always 
hinting at, but rarely spelling out (for that 
would be too dangerous) their relevance to 
contemporary life. In sum, in prison, he wrote 
his History of the World. 


Dangerous words 
Ralegh’s fellow prisoners in the Tower and 
their networks then helped him find a printer 
and publisher. These were men willing to 
take a risk on a book that would take three 
years to print and which only just squeaked 
past the censors, who insisted it must be 
published anonymously. 

Despite the absence of Ralegh’s name on 
the frontispiece, The History of the World 
was a sustained act of personal display and 
vindication. Just as truth will emerge from 
death or dark oblivion, so Ralegh would speak 
from the Tower. Just as providence will 
eventually reward and punish individuals, so 
Ralegh and his persecutors would be judged. 
The final paragraphs of History were sheer 
political bravura — Ralegh wrote of the death 
of kings — and almost blasphemous in their 
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MAN OF THE WORLD 


Walter Ralegh is born at 
Hayes Barton, Devon. 


Having become a favourite 
of Queen Elizabeth | (right), 
Ralegh receives a patent 
for the exploration of the 
New World. 


Ralegh is knighted. He supports the first 
Roanoke settlement in ‘Virginia’. 


Ralegh is used by Queen Elizabeth to write 
a patriotic account of the fate of the Revenge, 
the only ship lost to Spain during years of war, 


so turning a naval loss into a moral triumph. 


Ralegh sails to South America and 
subsequently publishes an account 
of his experiences in The Discovery 
of Guiana. 


Death of King James’s son Prince Henry, 
believed to be a supporter of Ralegh. 


Ralegh’s History of the World is 
published. He also writes Dialogue 
Between a Counsellor of State 
and a Justice of Peace. 
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Ralegh joins the English 


army in Ireland. 


Elizabeth I has Ralegh imprisoned following 
his secret marriage to Bess Throckmorton 
and the birth of their son, Damerei. Two more 
sons, Walter and Carew, follow 


Elizabeth I dies. Ralegh is found guilty 
of treason after being accused of 
participating in the ‘Main Plot’ to 
unseat the new king, James VI and I. 


Ralegh is released from the Tower 
to lead an expedition to find gold in 
‘Guiana’. He sets sail the following year. 


After his troops attack a Spanish 
outpost in South America — against King 
James’s orders — Ralegh’s death 
sentence is reinstated. He is executed 
on 29 October. 
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Two pages from a notebook that Ralegh compiled during his time in the Tower of London. Ralegh drew maps of places he 
would never see, including (above right) Egypt and the border between Africa and Asia 
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condemned individual monarchs with a a breed l ng g rou nd parliamentarian. As an MP during the 1580s 


ferocity rarely seen in the writing of the and 1590s, Ralegh himself had been extremely 
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rebellion against French rule in southern 
Italy, 1282), if parliament was dismissed. 
Hoskins was asking for trouble, and 
he was arrested the day after parliament 
finished sitting. Asked “whether he well 
understood the consequence of that 

Sicilian Vesper”, he answered “that he 

had no more than a general information 

thereof, being but little conversant in 
those histories that lay out of the way of 
his profession”. It was a familiar defence 
and almost entirely unbelievable of a 
well-educated, politically active man. 
Hoskins remained in the Tower. And he 
talked with Ralegh, who then wrote a 
Dialogue Between a Counsellor of State 
and a Justice of Peace (to give the work its 
full title), his response to the proceedings 
of what came to be known as the ‘Addled 
Parliament’ of 1614. 

Ralegh’s dangerous foray into the 
history and practice of parliamentary 
politics included a passionate defence of 
the need for a public sphere characterised 
by freedom of speech. More specifically, 
Ralegh mounted a full-scale assault on 
the “great ones” who were destroying the 
kingdom — and who could and should be 
delivered up to the new political force, the 
“people”, and their representatives, 
the Commons. 

In one of Ralegh’s earlier dialogues, the 
topic was tacked on to the end of a work 
that was predominantly concerned with 
typical Raleghan themes such as foreign 
policy, the art of war and the Roman 
Catholic Spanish threat. Now things had 
changed. The Dialogue of 1614 focused 
exclusively on internal politics, national 
history and secular arguments. It was an 
astonishing work from a political prisoner 

of nearly 12 years’ standing. The people 
were a force to be reckoned with, and James 
was a fool to underestimate them. Indeed, 
Ralegh raised the spectre of the mob if James 
lost “the general love of the people” by 
protecting his evil counsellors. 


Blueprints for dissent 

James ignored the work when it was presented 
to him, in manuscript, in 1615. But the 
Dialogue would do other work, both at its 
time of writing (it was widely circulated) 

and, crucially, over the following decades 

of dissent, civil war and revolution. In his 
lifetime, Ralegh’s political writings were, on 
one level at least, always self-serving: works 
that would draw his queen’s attention or were 
delivered at her bidding, and works that 
might, just, gain his release from prison. But 
to the next generation of political thinkers 
and actors, they would become much more. 
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Oliver Cromwell (above) recommended 
Ralegh’s writings to his son, Richard, who 
briefly served as lord protector 


Through years of 
dissent, civil war and 
revolution, Ralegh’s 
raw critiques of 
monarchy would 
be weaponised 


Ralegh’s Dialogue was first printed in 1628, 
the year before James’s successor, Charles, 
turned to Personal Rule (an 11-year period 
when he ruled without recourse to parlia- 
ment). Frustrated parliamentarians saw in 
Ralegh’s work not only advice (kings are safer 
when they work with parliament) but 
ideology, and gave the work a new title: The 
Prerogative of Parliaments in England. The 
subtitle even claimed Ralegh “proved” 
parliament’s rights. By the time the Dialogue 
was published for the second time (again as 
The Prerogative of Parliaments) in 1640, 
Ralegh’s oblique hints about the potential vio- 
lence of the people, and his less oblique call 
for the removal of evil counsellors, were 
becoming lived reality as two such counsel- 
lors — William Laud, archbishop of 
Canterbury, and Thomas Wentworth, Ist Earl 
of Strafford — went to the block. What had 
been latent in Ralegh’s fictional dialogue was 
becoming reality. 


Ralegh was reaching an ever-wider 
audience, while beliefs about the ‘people’ were 
far outstripping anything that he might have 
written or even hinted at. In these years, his 
History of the World, a Commonwealth 
bestseller, provided rich pickings to Levellers 
(who advocated extended suffrage) and 
parliamentarians alike. Vox Plebis, the 
Levellers’ celebration of the voice and power 
of common people, even made Sir Walter 
speak for the “plebs’. His work was tweaked, 
but not by much. Ralegh’s now-cautious- 
seeming critiques of individual monarchs 
became a political principle: “We, the people” 
are “of as clear judgment in all things that 
concern the public as any, and as wise.” 


“If God be for us” 
But an even more famous and powerful 
advocate of Ralegh’s writings would emerge. 
His name was Oliver Cromwell and he recom- 
mended The History of the World as vital 
reading for his son, Richard (this is the only 
recorded instance of him recommending a 
secular book). Cromwell read Ralegh through 
the lens of his own religious fervour. In doing 
so, he transformed Ralegh’s pessimistic 
providentialism — which insists on the futility 
of all human actions, since death will surely 
come — into an optimism about the potential 
of human endeavour, if properly guided by 
providence. Ina letter written on the same 
day that he recommended the History to his 
son, Cromwell wrote to his brother about his 
successes in Ireland: “If God be for us, who 
can be against us? Who can fight against the 
Lord and prosper? Who can resist his will?” 
Throughout these years of dissent, civil war 

and revolution, Ralegh’s raw critiques of 
monarchy and his support for parliament 
would be weaponised and transformed into 
calls for radical political change. Future 
generations would harness Ralegh’s words 

in different ways, and to different agendas, 
but never so vitally as in the century of revolu- 
tion that engulfed the British Isles. 

Anna Beer is visiting fellow at Kellogg College, 
University of Oxford. Her new book, Patriot or 
Traitor: The Life and Death of Sir Walter Ralegh, 
was published by Oneworld in October 
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Listen to Anna Beer discuss the life of 
Walter Ralegh on our podcast 
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Max Hastings on Vietnam 


Half acentury ago, as a young reporter, 
Max Hastings witnessed the horrors 
of the Vietnam War at first hand. He has 
now produced a major new history of 
the conflict and speaks to Rob Attar 
about some of the big questions arising 
from his research 
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Combat helicopters fly over 
US troops during a search 
and destroy mission, South 
Vietnam. Despite their 
military might, argues 

Max Hastings, the Ameri- 
cans were doomed to fail 
during the Vietnam War 
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Vietnam at war 


At the conclusion of the Second World 
War, Vietnamese communist and national- 
ist forces led by Ho Chi Minh, and 
known as the Viet Minh, declared 
independence from the country’s French 
colonial masters. France fought a 
protracted but ultimately unsuccessful 
campaign to retain control, finally ac- 
knowledging defeat after a disastrous 
reversal at Dien Bien Phu in 1954. The 
subsequent peace agreement led to what 
was intended to be a temporary division of 
the country, which left North Vietnam 
under Viet Minh control, whereas South 
Vietnam was home to France’s ex-allies in 
the country. Soon, communist guerrillas 
known as Viet Cong began waging an 
armed insurrection in South Vietnam, 
which the regime struggled to deal with. 
Concerned about the spread of 
communism, the US offered increasing 
amounts of aid to South Vietnam, which 
developed into a major military commit- 


One of the most extraordinary aspects of 
postwar French history was the fact that they 
fought these ferocious battles in Indochina 
[the area of south-east Asia that contains 
Vietnam] — and then in Algeria — to try to 
hang on to an empire that it was obvious to 
most people was doomed. You could only 
sustain these European empires in faraway 
places with some degree of popular acquies- 
cence and this was completely destroyed by 
the experience of the Second World War 
[where Vietnam had been administered by 
Vichy France at the behest of Japan]. 

George Orwell memorably said the 
quickest way to end a war is to lose it and in 
Indochina the French took eight years to do 
so in what was a messy, bloody, murderous 
business. I don’t think that the French would 
have tried it but for the fact that they had 
been so humiliated by their experience of 
occupation and defeat by the Nazis that they 
were desperate to restore La Gloire. De Gaulle 
foolishly overruled the views of some of his 
advisors in 1945 that they would have to talk 
to the Viet Minh. Instead, he decided to fight 
it out. The result was a disaster. 


The Americans have always had a deep belief 
in their own exceptionalism. They came to 
believe that the French had lost their war to 
the communists because they were French, 


ment by the mid-1960s, with hundreds of 
thousands of American troops serving in 
the country. Meanwhile, the North 
Vietnamese received aid from China and 
the Soviet Union. Despite US military 
might, the insurgency continued and in 
January 1968 the major Tet Offensive 
by communist forces revealed the 
continued strength of the Viet Cong and 
North Vietnam. 

Growing American domestic opposition 
to the conflict, which had extended into 
neighbouring Cambodia and Laos, 
prompted peace talks between the US 
and North Vietnam, eventually resulting in 
a 1973 ceasefire and US withdrawal. 
However, the communist forces continued 
their campaign against South Vietnam, 
reunifying the country in 1976. Ina 
conflict studded with brutality by all sides, 
more than 2 million Vietnamese lost 
their lives, alongside 55,000 Ameri- 
can servicemen. 


while they, as Americans, were imbued with 
this virtue that they wanted to introduce 
democracy and bring good things to the 
people of Indochina. 

Yet underlying everything that the 
Americans did from 1954 onwards was their 
desire to contain China. They were absolutely 
convinced — completely wrongly, as I show 
in the book — that the Russians and Chinese 
were pulling the strings on Ho Chi Minh and 
the Vietnamese nationalists as their puppets. 
One of the huge ironies is that all through the 
war, with all their vast intelligence machine, 
the Americans never really understood that 
the Russians, especially, loathed the Vietnam 
entanglement but felt that, as the leaders of 
the so-called socialist world, they had to go 
on supporting the North Vietnamese. As for 
the Chinese, they had just gone through the 
Korean War and the last thing they wanted 
was another big war on the Asian continent. 
The Americans didn’t understand this and 
thought that staying in Indochina was about 
containing communist aggression, whereas it 
was overwhelmingly a nationalist cause. 


The fundamental reason that the commu- 
nists won in Vietnam was because they were 
Vietnamese. After 1945 Ho Chi Minh 
achieved ownership of Vietnamese national- 
ism, and he maintained this for the following 
25 years. Even after Ho died in 1969, nothing 
the Americans did was able to shake that. 
What was extraordinary was that, even in 
1965, the Americans understood that the 
so-called Saigon government they were 
supporting was paper thin. It wasn’t a real 
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The communists 
were better 
soldiers. A 

lot of them 

were far more 
experienced 
than the 
Americans 
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government: it was a load of crazy generals. 
It was terribly unpopular. But the Americans 
believed that, with their military superiority, 
it didn’t matter that they were supporting a 
rotten regime. They were wrong. 

It was like trying to use a flamethrower 
to weed a flower border. They were using 
completely the wrong tools. The Americans 
could go on killing Viet Cong, they could go 
on killing North Vietnamese, but they didn’t 
have a coherent strategy, and that was always 
the problem. 

And although Americans always professed 
to loathe colonialism, in a way their approach 
was profoundly colonialist. One veteran who 
made a great impression on me was a former 
medic called David Rogers who told me about 
a time when he and his infantry company 
were out on a sweep north of Saigon with 
some Vietnamese soldiers. They stopped 
somewhere and on the radio the Vietnamese’s 
American advisor said over the radio, in front 
of everyone: “OK, guys I’ve got to go now, 

I’m with the little people.” David Rogers 
heard that and he saw the reaction among the 
Vietnamese. A little while later, a Vietnamese 
officer who had become his friend said: 
“David, we must go now because we are only 
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the little people.” Now if you treat people 
like that, then it ain’t too surprising that you 
lose your war. 


There is no doubt that the communists were 
better soldiers. They knew the country anda 
lot of them were far more experienced than 
the Americans, who typically only spent a 
year there, whereas they had been fighting for 
years on end. Even though they didn’t have 
anything like the Americans’ firepower, they 
were extraordinarily skilful. 

One thing the communists did have was 
the AK-47 and it was really in this war that it 
became the most famous gun in the world. 
The Americans had the M16 rifle, which is a 
terrific bit of kit if you are on a firing range 
— far better than an AK-47. But if you drop an 
M16 in the jungle, or it gets mud in it, the 
whole thing will seize up. In contrast, the 
AK-47 was designed in the Soviet Union for 
use by ignorants and it was so simple and 
brilliantly machined that even if you dropped 
it in a river, and it got covered in mud and 
sand, it would go on shooting. For jungle 
warfare it was a far better gun than the M16 


ESCalating CONIICt 
CLOCKWISE FROM TOP LEFT: 
Newly drafted US soldiers at 
Fort Jackson army base, South 
Carolina, 1967; a South Viet- 
namese soldier and an Ameri- 
can military advisor communi- 
cate with sign language, 1963; 
a US soldier uses an M16 rifle to 
haul his colleague out of mud, 
near Saigon, 1967; North 
Vietnamese troops in training 


and a lot of the Americans got a sort of 
inferiority complex about that. They found 
themselves going into battle with cleaning 
rods taped to the stocks of their guns because 
they knew they were going to jam and the 
only way to clear them was by —in the middle 
of a battle — pushing a cleaning rod up the 
barrel to try to get the spent case out. 


to the media coverage it received? 

If you had lived through the Thirty Years’ 
War, or a lot of the Second World War, then 
you would have seen just the same terrible 
things happening. But in the Second World 
War, nobody showed newsreels of the 
thousands of hookers hanging around 
Piccadilly Circus to pick up Americans, or 
British or American soldiers shooting 
prisoners. What was different about Vietnam 
was that, in the new mood of revelation in the 
1960s, the realities of war were brought 
brutally home. 

The communists had a policy of silence 
and they wouldn’t let anyone into North 
Vietnam who wasn’t a known sympathiser. 
So when they buried landlords alive, for > 
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Activists with the Women’s 
Strike for Peace attempt to 
storm the Pentagon in 1967, one 
of many protests against the 
conflict in Vietnam that year 
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example, they did not record it on camera. 
But all the dreadful things — and they often 
were dreadful things — that the Americans 
and South Vietnamese were doing were all 
recorded. There are some of the most 
notorious photographs from history [see 
right]. These images forced the western 
public to face up to the horrors of war, but 
it was a very selective view because it didn’t 
show the horrors inflicted by the other side. 

I myself always remember one moment 
when I was working in Vietnam. I used to 
find it absolutely thrilling to fly around in 
‘Huey’ helicopters — I thought it was all very 
exciting. And when you are 24 years old and 
an ambitious journalist, you are thrilled that 
someone is paying you to do this, and you 
don’t think too much about having your head 
blown off. But one day in 1972 or ’73, I was 
in a jeep driving north of Saigon, trying to 
look at a battle we came across, when we had 
to stop because there was a South Vietnamese 
army patrol dragging onto the road a group 
of communists whom they had killed in an 
encounter during the night. 

I remember watching them dragging one 
half-naked corpse whose guts were spilling 
out about 10 feet behind him. And, as they 
dragged this corpse, I thought that if I got 
shot in the guts and I was being dragged, then 
that’s how I would look. It was the beginning 
of a sort of growing-up process for me. I went 
on doing a lot of war reporting, but I made a 
personal journey from an ignorant teenager 
thinking there might be something romantic 
about war to someone who understands that 
it is actually unbelievably ghastly. 


Why do you think the Vietnam War 
stirred up so much opposition in the 
US and around the world? 

One has to remember that this was in the 
sixties, which was a time of revolt against 
capitalism and imperialism, and all sorts of 
other things that the war seemed to represent. 
It was also a time of extraordinary naivety 
among the young. They convinced them- 
selves that people like Ho Chi Minh, Fidel 
Castro and Che Guevara were great heroes 
but were oblivious to the fact that, even in 
those days, a lot was known about Castro’s 
extraordinarily repressive regime in Cuba 
and the fact that Stalin and Mao were the 
greatest mass murderers in the 20th century, 
after Hitler. So it was a time of great naivety, 
it was a time of generational revolt — and 
Vietnam seemed a symbol of everything 

the older generation was getting wrong. 

But while the anti-war movement was 
incredibly naive, one thing they were right 
about was the simple fact that the war was a 
catastrophe, it was crazy. Passions were also 
stirred by the fact that a lot of the people 


Defining images from 


the Vietnam War 


FROM TOP TO BOTTOM: A monk, Thich 
Quang Duc, immolates himself in protest 
against South Vietnam’s regime, Saigon, 
1963; South Vietnamese police chief 
Nguyen Ngoc Loan summarily executes 
a prisoner, Saigon, 1968; Nine-year-old 
Kim Phuc (centre) screams after a 
napalm attack near Trang Bang, 1972 


doing the fighting were draftees, whereas 
nowadays, not only are the casualties in 
Afghanistan and Iraq much smaller, these 
wars are all being fought by professional 
soldiers who want to be there. That creates a 
different mood from the fact that the kids in 
Vietnam didn’t want to be in Vietnam, and 
felt miserable about risking their lives. 
Max Hastings is an author, journalist and former 
newspaper editor whose numerous books 

include the bestselling All Hell Let Loose, 


Catastrophe: Europe Goes to War 1914 and 
The Secret War 
DISCOVER MORE 
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The Peterloo Massacre 


It started as a peaceful appeal for political reform, | : 
but ended with 18 dead and hundreds injured. eae hl 
Asa major film on the Peterloo Massacre is ga A 

released, Stephen Bates cescribes how the oe 
events of lo August 1819 - when cavalry brutally = gm, 
dispersed a crowd of 60,000 protestors - became 1 Ge 
a landmark moment in the struggle for democracy 4 . Aan 


Cavalry charge into a 
crowd of protestors at 

St Peter’s Field, Manches- 
ter, as depicted in an 1819 
engraving. What followed 
was the worst violence 
ever to occur at a political 
meeting in Britain 
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he one thing the many 
thousands of weavers and 
tradesmen and their 
families were not expect- 
ing as they made their way 
on foot to Manchester on 
a Monday morning in 
August 1819 was a massacre. They came in 
from the suburbs and surrounding towns and 
villages respectably dressed, holding their 
children by the hand, marching in disciplined 
columns behind banners and flags, with 
bands playing patriotic tunes, to have an 
entertaining day out and to hear speeches 
calling for parliamentary reform. 

It was a fine summer day and the meeting 
was entirely legal. It had been called to 
consider — not to demand — “the propriety of 
adopting the most legal and effectual means 
of obtaining a reform”. And the demonstra- 
tors had been warned not to be provoked by 
what was sure to be a heavy presence of 
constables and local militia. They should, 
they were told, bring “no other weapon but 
that of a self-approving conscience”. 

“There were crowds of people in all 
directions, full of good humour, laughing 
and shouting and making fun,” recalled John 
Benjamin Smith, a 25-year-old businessman 
who witnessed the meeting. “It seemed to be 
a gala day with the country people who were 
mostly dressed in their best and brought with 
them their wives.” 

But what happened to them that day was 
the worst violence ever to occur at a political 
meeting in Britain, an event that shocked the 
nation and was pivotal in the long struggle for 
the vote. At least 18 people were killed and 
more than 600 injured when the Manchester 
and Salford Yeomanry and the regular cavalry 
of the 15th Hussars charged into the crowd 
gathered at St Peter’s Fields to break up the 
meeting on the orders of local magistrates. 

The troops cleared the field in 20 minutes 
but what happened that day has reverberated 
for the best part of 200 years since. That’s at 
least partly due to the inspiration of the local 
journalist James Wroe, who described it as the 
Peterloo Massacre, in punning reference to 
the battle of Waterloo four years earlier. Wroe, 
incidentally, found himself imprisoned for a 
year and his newspaper closed down by the 
authorities in retaliation. The event did 
however give rise to the foundation of another 
progressive newspaper, the Manchester 
Guardian (now The Guardian) by an 
outraged local businessman, John Edward 
Taylor, two years later. 

At the time of Peterloo, Manchester was 
growing fast. It had quadrupled in size in the 
previous 50 years as a result of the industrial 
revolution and the expansion of the cotton 
trade. By 1819, the population was more than 


100,000, with people pouring in from the 
Lancashire and Cheshire countryside and 
Ireland in search of better-paid work. 
Mechanisation in the mills was making the 
traditional home-based handloom weavers a 
declining workforce. More urgently, the 
economic depression that had followed the 
end of the Napoleonic Wars was leading to a 
halving of the weavers’ wages just at the time 
that a succession of poor harvests (partially 
caused, though they did not know it, by 
climatic changes resulting from a volcanic 
eruption in Indonesia) was increasing the 
price of food. 

Dissatisfaction under these precarious 
conditions led to pressure for parliamentary 
reform, to make legislators more responsive to 
the needs of citizens — and indeed to secure 
fairer representation at Westminster so that 
their plight could no longer be ignored. 


Rising poverty led to 
pressure for fairer 
representation at 
Westminster so that 
workers’ plight could 
no longer be ignored 
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Manchester, now the largest and most 
important of the new cities of the north, 
elected no MPs, unlike some rotten boroughs 
(with their tiny electorates) down south, and 
so its influence on policy was limited. 

Campaigners who wanted to change the 
system in the years after Waterloo divided 
into those who pressed peacefully for 
constitutional reform to widen the franchise 
to all men (only a few thought women should 
get a vote, though female suffrage leagues 
were beginning to emerge) anda small, 
revolutionary minority who wanted violent 
upheaval. The Peterloo demonstrators were in 
the former category. 


Shading into violence 

Lord Liverpool’s Tory government of the day 
knew that the parliamentary system was 
unbalanced but were in no mood to give way 
to even peaceful campaigners. The French 
Revolution was well within living memory 

— Liverpool and his foreign secretary, 
Viscount Castlereagh, had been in Paris to 
witness it as students 30 years earlier — and 
they feared any concessions would lead to 
something similar in Britain. Ministers and 
their supporters particularly feared the 
Spenceans, followers of the radical Thomas 
Spence, who argued for the common 
ownership of land, universal suffrage and the 
abolition of the aristocracy. But the govern- 
ment had only limited means to contain 
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LEFT: A Manchester cotton mill, depicted in 1835. The industrial revolution attracted 
thousands of poor, disenfranchised workers into the city ABOVE: Lords Liverpool and 
Castlereagh flee a flame-belching guillotine monster in a George Cruikshank cartoon. 
The Tory government of 1819 was haunted by the spectre of the French Revolution 
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disturbances: no police forces yet, only special 
constables to enrol, or local militias and 
regular troops to call out — and they were 
reliant on informers to keep them abreast 

of what was happening. 

There had been a series of small-scale and 
easily contained uprisings in the previous 
four years, some shading into violence. 
England in particular was very far from the 
peaceful land depicted in Jane Austen’s 
novels. Long before the war ended, Luddites 
fearing for their jobs had been randomly 
destroying the new machinery that would 
replace them in mills across the north and 
Midlands. In 1817 starving Blanketeers (so 
called because of the blankets they carried) 
had attempted unsuccessfully to march from 
Manchester to London to petition the king for 
food but were headed off by mounted troops 
before they got beyond Stockport. In rural 
Derbyshire later that year, an attempted 
armed uprising had fizzled out with savage 
reprisals by the authorities against the 
ringleaders, three of whom were hanged and 
then beheaded. Much closer to Westminster, a 
reform meeting at Spa Fields, Clerkenwell in 
December 1816 had turned to violence as 
agitators attempted to lead a faction to storm 
the Bank of England before being repelled by 
troops from the Tower of London. 

The government's difficulty was distin- 
guishing between peaceful and violent 
protests, not helped by some reformers’ 
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flirting with violent rhetoric. Viscount 
Sidmouth, the home secretary, quietly 
promised to offer magistrates legal protection 
if violence erupted and troops were called in. 

A series of large-scale public reform 
meetings had passed off peacefully across the 
country in 1819, including an earlier one at 
St Peter’s Fields, a three-acre open space on 
the edge of Manchester. Nevertheless, the 
local magistrates and government supporters, 
including factory owners and businessmen, 
were edgy in advance of the meeting on 
16 August 1819, which promised to be the 
biggest gathering yet. 

Groups of those planning to attend had 
been drilling publicly in the foothills of the 
Pennines, as a means of keeping order on the 
big day. Unfortunately, the authorities did not 
see it that way, and there was 
concern that the meeting would 
be addressed by Henry ‘Orator’ 
Hunt, the leading extra-par- 
liamentary speaker for the 
reformists, whom they 
regarded as a rabble rouser. 


An engraving of Henry 
‘Orator’ Hunt, whom 

the authorities 
regarded as 

a dangerous 

rabble rouser 


Hunt had been speaking at meetings across 
the country that summer, including the 
earlier rally in Manchester, without being 
arrested and, a few days before the St Peter’s 
Fields meeting, he checked with the local 
magistrates that it was legal and could go 
ahead. They told him it could. 


Hats that touched 
Maybe the magistrates panicked that Monday 
morning when they saw the size of the crowd 
pouring into the space, from Manchester 
itself and the surrounding towns and villages. 
Later estimates reckoned there were about 
60,000 people by lpm when Hunt was due to 
arrive. They were so tightly packed that 
observers said their hats seemed to touch. 
The magistrates watching from the first 
floor of a neighbouring building had taken no 
chances. The newly formed Manchester and 
Salford Yeomanry, a part-time cavalry 
force, proud in their new blue and white 
uniforms, made up of local businessmen, 
factory owners and their sons, were holed 
» up innearby back streets. Many of them 
passed the morning drinking in local 
taverns, until a witness said they were so 
inebriated they were rolling on their 
saddles. There was also a contingent 
of regular cavalry from the 15th 
Hussars, as well as a detach- 
ment of 400 infantry with 
two small cannon, and > 
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Henry ‘Orator’ Hunt (played by Rory Kinnear) receives the acclaim of the St Peter’s Field protestors, as depicted in the new Mike Leigh- 
directed film, Peterloo. It was Hunt’s arrival at the demonstration that led Manchester’s decidedly jumpy magistrates to send in the cavalry 


special constables enrolled for the day and 
equipped with long wooden truncheons. 

The magistrates — all local men of property, 
retired businessmen, lawyers, even a clergy- 
man, none of them likely to be sympathetic to 
political reform — had also taken the precau- 
tion of calling in some local loyalist Tories 
who could be sworn to testify that they 
believed the town to be in danger if need be. 
They accordingly did so, even as the crowd 
gathered below. Later the magistrates would 
claim that they had also read the Riot Act, the 
formal rubric ordering the crowd to disperse, 
though if they did so no one heard them and 
they certainly did not allow the statutory 
hour for the gathering to leave. 


The feared spinner 

Hunt arrived at the edge of the crowd in an 
open-topped barouche carriage at 1.15pm, 
accompanied by other members of the 
platform party, including Mary Fildes, the 
organiser of the newly formed local women’s 
suffrage movement, and John Tyas, a 
correspondent covering the meeting for 
The Times. Hunt mounted the hustings 
platform — two carts lashed together — and 
had no sooner started to speak than the 
magistrates ordered Manchester’s deputy 
constable, a corrupt and much feared 
former spinner called Joseph Nadin, to 


The yeomanry were 
soon lashing out 

with their sabres and 
becoming submerged 
in the terrified mass 
of onlookers 


go and arrest him. To help him do so, they 
also sent in the yeomanry. 

It was just what the part-time cavalry had 
been waiting for: they clattered through the 
side streets, knocking over a woman and 
killing her two-year-old son as they did so, 
and charged into the crowd. People were 
packed so tightly around the hustings that the 
yeomanry were soon lashing out with their 
sabres and becoming submerged in the 
terrified mass of onlookers. 

The Rev Edward Stanley, rector of Alderley 
and a future bishop, who had ridden into 
Manchester on business that morning, was a 
witness to what happened: “With scarcely the 
semblance of line, their sabres glistened in the 
air, on they went, direct for the hustings... As 


the cavalry approached the dense mass of 
people they used their utmost efforts to 
escape but so closely were they pressed... that 
immediate escape was impossible... a scene of 
dreadful confusion ensued.” 

In the middle of all this, Nadin reached the 
platform and arrested Hunt, who was hustled 
back towards the magistrates’ building 
through a line of jeering constables and was 
beaten about the head as he reached the steps 
to the house. The constables themselves came 
under attack, probably accidentally, by the 
soldiers in the melee, with two being killed. 

The magistrates ordered the hussars into 
the crowd to rescue the yeomanry, who could 
be seen bobbing about in the midst of the 
crowd, slashing at the banners they were 
carrying. The hussars may have been margin- 
ally more disciplined than the yeomanry but 
neither had any experience of crowd control 
and if the troops really did, as their officers 
later alleged, try to use the flats of their sabres 
to move people along, they too were soon 
slashing away at anyone within reach. 

The crowd fled as best they could in the 
crush, falling over each other in their 
attempts to escape, trying to avoid the 
flashing blades and the horses’ hooves. Some 
ran into the grounds of a nearby Quaker 
chapel and found the cavalry riding in after 
them, others fell down the cellar steps of 
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nearby buildings or were pressed against walls 
and railings. John Benjamin Smith, the young 
businessman, reported: “It was a hot, dusty 
day; clouds of dust... obscured the view. 
When it had subsided a startling scene was 
presented. Numbers of men, women and 
children were lying on the ground who 
had been knocked down and run over by 
the soldiers.” 

Within 20 minutes the field had been 
emptied and what was left behind were 
piles of bodies and the discarded debris 
of the rally: clothes, shoes and hats, banners 
and musical instruments abandoned by the 
bands. The troops rallied in front of the 
magistrates’ building and gave three cheers. 
They were congratulated by the Rev William 
Hay, one of the magistrates; they would 
receive the commendation of local Tories at a 
meeting the following day and would be sent 
a message later from the Prince Regent 
commending their “preservation of the public 
tranquillity”. The chief magistrate William 
Hulton wrote to Sidmouth praising “the 
extreme forbearance of the military”. 


Hiding their wounds 
That was not how the survivors in the crowd 
saw it. The roads out of Manchester were 
clogged with the injured. Apart from the 
18 now thought to have died either on the day 
or from their wounds in the days afterwards, 
modern analysis of the casualty lists drawn 
up in the following weeks by reformist 
campaigners indicates that at least 654 people 
were sufficiently injured to require medical 
treatment. Others may have nursed their 
wounds in private, scared of the consequences 
for their jobs if their employers found out 
how they had been hurt. 

Strikingly, many of the injured were 
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Journalist James Wroe’s reports of the 
Peterloo Massacre - like the one above 
- ensured that the incident became a 
rallying point for the radical cause 
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Officers attempt to arrest the Cato Street conspirators (the men behind the last violent 
attempt to bring down the government), as depicted in a George Cruikshank cartoon, 1820 


married men with children, the Irish present 
were particularly singled out (they were 
probably identified via their distinctive 
banners), and a quarter of the casualties were 
women, sabred or trampled by the horses. 
Margaret Downes bled to death after being 
slashed across the breast; Elizabeth Farren 
received a 3-inch gash from the crown of her 
head to her brow; Alice Heywood’s wrist was 
almost severed; and Sarah Howarth was 
wounded in 20 places. The troops and their 
defenders claimed that they had come under 
attack by demonstrators throwing stones but 
the wounds inflicted — 48 per cent injured by 
sabres, 26 per cent by horses and 26 per cent 
in the crush of the crowd — indicate that the 
injured must have been those closest to the 
cavalry’s path, not the stone-throwers. 

As one of the fatalities, 25-year-old James 
Lees, a former soldier who had fought at 
Waterloo but was now a weaver, told his 
relatives before he died from two deep sabre 
wounds to the head three weeks later: “At 
Waterloo there was man to man, but here it 

was downright murder.” Lees had been 
turned away from treatment at the 
Manchester infirmary after he refused to 
promise that he would not attend reform 
meetings in future. 

A fund was raised for the injured, but 
most of the £3,408 that was contributed 
went to the lawyers who represented Hunt 
— charged with seditious assembly — and 
four others in court at York the following 
spring. Sentenced to two and a half years, 
the great Orator settled down to writing 


his memoirs. He would later become, 
briefly, an MP. 


Six months after Peterloo came the Cato 


Street conspiracy, led by the Spencean Arthur 
Thistlewood, the man who had tried to storm 
the Bank of England after the Spa Fields riot. 
He now wanted to assassinate the cabinet 
while ministers sat at dinner, but was 


cornered in a stable loft off the Edgware Road. 


He was tried and executed with five of his 
associates. It turned out that the government 
had known about the plot all along through 
an informer and may even have encouraged 
its development. It was the last attempt to 
overthrow the state by force. 

The reforms the crowd at Peterloo were 
seeking would gradually be enacted over the 
coming century, though it took 99 years for 
women to get the vote. From this distance it is 
hard to know what the Manchester rally 
would have achieved had it ended peacefully, 
as the organisers intended. But the cavalry’s 
brutal attack on unarmed, peaceful demon- 
strators ensured that it became a landmark in 
the struggle for democracy and has never 
been forgotten. 

Stephen Bates is a former senior correspondent 
with The Guardian and the author of 1815: Regency 
Britain in the Year of Waterloo (Head of Zeus 2015) 
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Second World War letters 


The big Threes 
war of words 


Winston Churchill, Josef Stalin and Franklin Roosevelt 
exchanged almost ’/00 messages during the Second 
World War. David Reynolds - who has co-authored anew 
book on this correspondence - reveals what six of these 
letters can tell us about relations between the three 
leading figures in the epic struggle against Nazism 
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A cry for help 


As German troops surge into Russia, 
Stalin pleads for Churchill's assistance 


3 SEPTEMBER 1941 


August 1941 was a bleak month for Josef Stalin. On 


22 June, German forces had invaded the USSR, and soon 
Hitler’s Wehrmacht was advancing rapidly, capturing 
several million Soviet troops. Stalin was desperate for 
allies, and his British counterpart, Winston Churchill, 


was prepared to help any enemy of Nazism. 


As Soviet losses mounted, Stalin’s pleas for help grew 


shriller. But Churchill had little to offer: the British Army 


was locked in battle with the Germans and Italians in 


north Africa. In any case, it was far from clear whether the 


Soviet Union would survive. 


By the end of August, Stalin was furious with what he 
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called Britain’s “passive wait-and-see policy”. Ivan Maisky, 


his ambassador in London, advised a direct appeal to 
Churchill himself. There was no time for a Foreign 


Ministry draft: Stalin’s secretary took down the boss’s 


dictation on sheets of paper (one of which is pictured 


above) torn froma little notebook. The telegram was then 
typed up, encrypted and sent in just 90 minutes. In it, the 


Soviet leader said that the only thing that could 
help was for Britain to “establish already this year a 
second front somewhere in the Balkans or France, 
which would be able to divert from the eastern 
front some 30 to 40 German divisions”. 

Churchill was incredulous. He didn’t have 
sufficient combat units in the whole of the British 
Army to engage that many German divisions. But 
his advisors insisted that his draft reply was too 
negative: “This is a historic telegram, perhaps the 
most important you have ever sent to a foreign 
head of state.” So Churchill promised to send 200 
planes and 250 tanks each month, expressing the 
hope that this would be matched by the USA. 
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Churchill eats his words 


In a letter to Stalin, the British PM does the 
unthinkable: he lauds the Red Army 
23 FEBRUARY 1942 


Despite his offer to help Stalin, Churchill was an inveterate anti-com- 
munist— both at home and abroad. After the Bolshevik revolution, he 
had been the leading cabinet advocate of aid to the anti-Bolshevik 
‘Whites’ during Russia’s brutal civil war (1917-22), denouncing the 
“foul baboonery” of Bolshevism. 

But by 1942, with Soviet troops bearing the brunt of the war against 
Hitler, and demands for a second front mounting at home, Churchill 
had to change his tune. He decided to congratulate Stalin on the 
anniversary of the Red Army, his béte noire when created in 1918, 
and spent some time improving the Foreign Office draft of the letter. 

In the message (shown below) he praised the Red Army on “a 
campaign which has reflected the greatest glory on its officers and men 
and has enshrined its deeds in history for all time”, expressing the 

“admiration and grati- 
A Ie _ aes tude” of the whole British 

— 4.4% Cansn — empire and “our confi- 
be Sh dence in the victorious 


the common foe”. 

Churchill even attended 
a reception for Red Army 
Day hosted by Ivan Maisky 
at the Soviet embassy. 
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Roosevelt invites his Soviet counterpart to a face-to-face al 
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Pearl Harbor and Hitler’s declaration of war 
catapulted America into a global conflict for 
which the country was ill-prepared. It was not 
until the spring of 1942 that the president 
began to take the initiative in diplomatic 
relations with the Kremlin. 

Roosevelt had no intention of playing 
junior partner to Churchill, however warm 
their personal relationship — as he made clear 
in a chatty letter to the prime minister on 
18 March. “I know you will not mind my 
being brutally frank when I tell you that I 
think I can personally handle Stalin better 
than either your Foreign Office or my State 
Department. Stalin hates the guts of all your 
top people. He thinks he likes me better, and 
Thope he will continue to do so.” 

Considering that Roosevelt had never met 
Stalin and they had exchanged little more 
than a dozen messages, this was pretty rich 
— but the breezy tone and brash self-confi- 
dence were typically Rooseveltian. The belief 
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adding occasional personal touches. The 
president’s real aim was to deal with the 
Soviet leader face-to-face — thereby, he hoped, 
getting the measure of the reclusive dictator 
and winning his trust. On 11 April 1942 he 
made it clear to Stalin that he wanted the 
earliest possible meeting of the two of them, 
without Churchill — whom he saw asa 
reactionary Victorian, out of touch with a 
world that was moving to the left and out of 
the age of empire. 

“Perhaps if things go as well as we hope, you 
and I could spend a few days together next 
summer near our common border off 
Alaska,” read his letter to Stalin (an early draft 
of which is pictured above right). In the 
meantime, he asked the Soviet leader to send 
Vyacheslav Molotov — his foreign minister 
and right-hand man — to discuss “a very 
important military proposal involving the 
utilisation of our armed forces in a manner 
to relieve your critical western front.” 


President Roosevelt (left) with Soviet foreign minister 
Vyacheslav Molotov in the White House, May 1942. The US 
leader was confident he could “handle” Molotov’s boss, Stalin 
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Churchill plays the global card 


The PM attempts to quell Stalin's fury at the lack of 
an Allied assault on northern France 


><] 11 MARCH 1943 


Despite Molotov’s shuttle diplomacy between 
Moscow, London and Washington, Stalin 
didn’t get the second front he so craved. In 
November 1942 the British and Americans 
landed not in northern France but on the 
coast of French north Africa (which, to Stalin, 
was a sideshow). With the USA still mobilis- 
ing and its troops mostly engaged in the 
Pacific, Churchill called the shots on strategy. 
Mindful of Dunkirk, and haunted by the 
carnage of the Somme, he would not risk a 
Channel crossing until this could be mounted 
in overwhelming strength. 

The PM was, however, deeply conscious of 
Stalin’s anger. After two years of brutal 
warfare, the Red Army had turned the tables 
on the Wehrmacht with a crushing victory at 
Stalingrad at the beginning of February 1943. 

In one of his longest messages, on 11 March 
1943, Churchill tried to make Stalin aware of 
the logistical challenges of global war — not 
easily grasped by the leader of an essentially 
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land power and one that had remained 
neutral against Japan. So the PM explained 
in detail British deployments to defend the 
empire, noting that “by far the larger part of 
the British Army is in north Africa, in the 
Middle East and in India”. He also drew 
attention to the global supply lines on which 
his island nation depended. “You must 
remember that our total population is 

46 millions and that the first charge upon it 
is the Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine, 
without which we could not live.” Thus, he 
concluded: “The entire manhood and 
womanhood of the country is, and has been, 
for some time, fully absorbed.” 

This message was Churchill’s fullest 
attempt to convey the problems Britain faced 
in mounting a second front. But it’s unlikely 
that the Kremlin leader was convinced. 
Previously untapped material in the Stalin 
archive reveals that, against the words “fully 
absorbed”, there is a large question mark. 
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Churchill in Carthage, Tunisia, June 1943. 


In a letter earlier that year, the prime minister 


tried to impress upon Stalin the magnitude 
of Britain’s global military commitments 
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2 te Stalin congratulates Churchill on the 
> | “masterly execution’ of D-Day 
. 5) 11 JUNE 1944 
« © 
ral On 6 June 1944, British, American, Canadian up his mind even to hint at attempting to 
sa and other Allied forces finally landed along carry out his threat. Only our Allies have 
. 50 miles of Normandy beaches, backed by a succeeded in realising with honour the 
4 formidable array of warships and airpower. grandiose plan of the forcing of the Channel. 
4 Casualties were lighter than feared and the History will record this deed as an achieve- 
q beachhead was soon secure. For nearly three ment of the highest order.” 
4 years, Stalin had scoffed at the challenge of June 1944 was, in fact, the high-water mark 
4 crossing the Channel, sometimes accusing the _ of the Grand Alliance. Stalin timed his major 
€ Allies of cowardice. But on 11 June he sent offensive on the eastern front, Operation 
« Churchill a remarkable message of praise. Bagration, to start a couple of weeks after the 
> “My colleagues andI cannot but admitthat | Overlord landings in Normandy. By coinci- 
yp the history of warfare knows no other like dence, the start date was 22 June — three years 
it undertaking from the point of view of its to the day after Hitler invaded the USSR. Over 
me > scale, its vast conception and its masterly the next month, the Soviets destroyed Hitler’s 
¢ execution. As is well known, Napoleoninhis |= Army Group Centre and drove 400 miles west 
i time failed ignominiously in his plan to force —_ to the edge of Warsaw. With the Reich now 
S the Channel. The hysterical Hitler, who facing war on two fronts, it is no accident that 
E boasted for two years that he would effect a the most serious plot against Hitler’s life was 
ro) forcing of the Channel, was unable to make mounted on 20 July. The end was in sight. > 
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The relationship goes cold 


As the war approaches its endgame, Roosevelt 
takes an increasingly hostile Stalin to task 


>< 4 APRIL 1945 


Both Roosevelt and Churchill were pleased by 
their second Big Three summit at Yalta in 
February 1945. But the atmosphere deterio- 
rated sharply in March and April. President 
joined prime minister in protests over the 
imposition of acommunist-led government 
on Poland, and the ever-suspicious Stalin sent 
a bitter denunciation of the Allies for —as he 
saw it — trying to arrange the surrender of the 
German armies in Italy behind his back 
through secret talks in the Swiss capital, Bern. 
Roosevelt’s denials of this claim were batted 
back on 3 April with a scarcely veiled 
insinuation that the president was lying: “You 


insist that there have been no negotiations yet. 


It may be assumed that you have not been 
fully informed.” 

The ailing president was now in Warm 
Springs, Georgia, trying to build up his 
strength for a major speech in San Francisco 
later in the month when he was to inaugurate 
the founding conference of the United 
Nations. This, he hoped, would cement the 
Grand Alliance into the postwar era. Most of 
his messages were now drafted by Admiral 
William Leahy, the White House chief of 
staff, but the president checked what was 
written, and Leahy knew his mind well. 

On 4 April —in his angriest message — 
Roosevelt told Stalin: “I cannot avoid a feeling 
of bitter resentment toward your informers, 
whoever they are, for such vile misrepresenta- 
tions of my actions or those of my trusted 


subordinates.” Stalin backed off, asserting: 

“T never doubted your honesty and depend- 
ability,” and Roosevelt decided to draw a line 
under the issue — focusing as usual on what he 
considered the bigger picture of Big Three 
cooperation. In a message sent on 11 April he 
wrote: “Thank you for your frank explanation 
of the Soviet point of view of the Bern 
incident which now appears to have faded 
into the past without having accomplished 
any useful purpose. There must not, in any 
event, be mutual distrust, and minor 
misunderstandings of this character should 
not arise in the future.” 

And Roosevelt, in a message he himself 
drafted, also told Churchill the same day to 
“minimise the general Soviet problem” 
because points of friction “seem to arise every 
day as in the case of the Bern meeting. We 
must be firm, however, and our course thus 
far is correct.” 

The cable to Stalin was sent via the US 
embassy in Moscow where Ambassador 
Averill Harriman — who now favoured a hard 
line against the Soviets over issues such as 
Poland — queried whether Bern was indeed 
a “minor” misunderstanding. Leahy, with 
FDR’s approval, replied on 12 April that the 
president did regard it in this way. 

By the time the White House had encrypted 
and sent the message, Roosevelt was dead, 
following a cerebral haemorrhage. Historians 
continue to argue about whether his death 
made any fundamental difference in the 
transition from World War to Cold War. But 
one thing’s for sure: in these final messages to 
his two wartime allies, the president showed 
again his belief that he alone could “handle” 
Stalin in war and in peace. 


Churchill, Roosevelt and Stalin at the 
Yalta Conference, February 1945. By 
now, the two western leaders were 
growing suspicious of Soviet inten- 
tions towards eastern Europe 


David Reynolds is professor of 
international history at Cambridge 
University. His previous books 
include From World War to Cold War: 
Churchill, Roosevelt, and the 
International History of the 1940s 
(OUP, 2006) 
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Experts discuss and review the latest history releases 


Adam Zamoyski, 
photographed in London. 
“We’re brought up ona 
whole ant-heap of myths 
about Napoleon. The 
apocryphal stories that 
swirl around him are 
legion,” he says 


Photography by Fran] 


INTERVIEW / ADAM ZAMOYSKI 


‘Napoleon was motivated 
by profound insecurity” 


Adam Zamoyski tells Ellie Cawthorne about his new biography, which dismantles two centuries 
of propaganda to reveal Napoleon not as a hero or villain, but a flawed, difficult man 
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PROFILE ADAM ZAMOYSKI 


Historian and author Adam Zamoyski has written more 
than a dozen books on European history, including Phantom 


Terror: The Threat of Revolution and the Repression of Liberty 
1789-1848 (2014), Poland: A History (2009), and Rites of Peace: 
The Fall of Napoleon and the Congress of Vienna (2007) 


Your new biography aims to bust the 
myths surrounding Napoleon, to get 
at the human underneath. Whatare 
some of the most common misconcep- 
tions you've had to tackle? 

We're brought up on a whole ant-heap of 
myths about Napoleon. The apocryphal 
stories that swirl around him are legion, and 
are deeply embedded in the consciousness 

of most Europeans. 

The whole idea of Napoleon as a towering 
genius 1s flawed. The fundamental image 
that we’re all familiar with is of this 
extraordinary man who was amazingly 
brilliant and only had to cast his eagle eye 
over a situation and that was it, he won the 
battle. But if you actually deconstruct 
events, the reason that Napoleon won battles 
was because he worked extremely hard, 
studying the terrain and making sure his 
men were in exactly the right place at exactly 
the right time. 

Particularly in the early days, he was also 
pitted against octogenarians whose entire 
ethos was that if you were surrounded and 
outflanked, you simply surrendered. At this 
time however, Napoleon’s men were 
volunteers — they were revolutionaries and 
they were desperate to fight. He was a very 
good general, but he wasn’t a godlike genius 
for whom everything simply went to plan. 
Often, things jolly nearly went wrong, or did 
go wrong, but he was good at covering it up 
and starting again. 

Another thing that most people don’t take 
into account is that Napoleon was very much 
a product of his times. People can only 
achieve certain things if the mood of society 
is favourable to their ambitions. France was 
a mess at the time, and Napoleon himself 
said several times that if it hadn’t been him, 
it would have been someone else. Most of his 
greatest accomplishments were in fact group 
achievements, in which he acted as the 
catalyst. That’s undoubtedly a very interest- 
ing and brilliant role to play, but most people 
tend to forget the fact that he didn’t achieve 
everything single-handedly. 


Another idea you challenge is that 

of the ‘Napoleonic Wars’. Why? 

I wanted to address the assumption that 
Napoleon was solely responsible for the 
so-called “Napoleonic Wars’. The series of 
conflicts that stretched from 1792 to 1815 are 
best understood as an ongoing Darwinian 


struggle between the great European powers. 
It was a very complicated geopolitical 
situation that actually had nothing to do 
with Napoleon initially — they certainly 
weren't his wars. 

It still surprises me how many people 
think that Napoleon single-handedly 
unleashed warfare and horror upon Europe. 
There were, in fact, only two occasions in 
which he went into action without being 
attacked first, and in both cases treaties had 
been broken by the other side. One was in 
1812 when he invaded Russia, but arguably 
he had little choice in the matter, because 
Tsar Alexander had put him in an impossi- 
ble position. The other was in 1815, after 
he had escaped from Elba. Again, that was 
because the only way to save himself from a 
second exile was to try and reclaim France. 


Why do you thinkso much mythology 
has emerged around Napoleon? 

He was in many ways the first great propa- 
gandist. Through all the prints and paint- 
ings he commissioned, he created a huge 
visual epic around himself, which made 
everything sound and look so fantastically 
magnificent that people came to believe in it. 
But in many cases, the reality was less than 
glorious. In actual fact, things could be 
pretty tawdry and, frankly, moments in his 
life teetered on the verge of slapstick. Take, 
for example, one of the most iconic moments 
in Napoleon’s story: crossing the bridge of 
Arcole. In reality, he never got anywhere 
near the wretched bridge. He was knocked 
off a dyke, ended up in a ditch and nearly 
drowned. It was all rather farcical. Uncover- 
ing the truth behind moments like that was 
the real joy of researching this book. 


You call Napoleon the “embodiment 
of his epoch”. How much was he 
shaped by the times in which he lived? 


To make a slightly frivolous comparison, 
we are all shaped by the music we listen 


‘Moments in 
Napoleons life 
teetered on the 
verge of slapstick” 


to as teenagers. My generation won't be 
understood by someone writing about us 
in 200 years’ time unless they read about 
sixties culture, and listen to the Beatles and 
the Rolling Stones. The key to understand- 
ing Napoleon’s generation is that they were 
brought up on ancient mythology, the 
literature of the Enlightenment and the 
emergence of romanticism. So while 
Napoleon was endlessly going on about 
Alexander the Great and Julius Caesar, 

he was also reading wonderful soupy 
sentimental novels. For this generation 

of young men, the ultimate goal was true 
heroism. This yearning for glory was so 
strong that it almost became a kind of 
pseudo-religious urge. They really believed 
that if they dashed into the jaws of death, 
they would somehow transcend it. 


Why did Napoleon keep pushing 
for ever more power? 
What really motivated Napoleon was his 
profound insecurity. The fact that he was the 
son of a pushy snob from a smelly little hick 
town in Corsica stayed with him, and 
manifested into an absolute plethora of com- 
plexes. He was physically insecure, because 
he was small. He was socially insecure, 
because of his father. He was sexually 
insecure, as he didn’t have much luck with 
girls. And he was intellectually insecure — 
although he read voraciously, this reading 
was very haphazard and you can see from his 
notes that he misunderstood certain books. 
He was always showing off his knowledge of 
literature, which is a sure mark of self-doubt. 
Ultimately, insecure people can achieve 
success after success and it’s never enough, 
it eats away inside of them. Even when 
Napoleon was emperor of France and 
dominant in Europe, he would still say that 
nobody really rated him. He was obsessed 
with the fact that he was an upstart parvenu, 
and was always looking to achieve some- 
thing that would finally establish him, and 
mean that he could sit back and relax. 
But, of course, that never happened. 


What was he like as a person? 

It’s fair to say that Napoleon was a very 
difficult man. In society, he was always ill at 
ease and made others ill at ease as a result. 
This all meant that he was often very 
difficult to be around. He totally lacked the 
quality of empathy, and took offence very 
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Napoleon sits with death at the battle 
of Leipzig in a lithograph by Thomas = 
Rowlandson. The emperor’s “lack of faith «gf 


in his own systems” precipitated his 
downfall, says Adam Zamoyski 


easily, but was utterly incapable of seeing 
that he could give it. That’s partly why every 
treaty he made was unnecessarily harsh and 
demanded revenge. 

However, even people who didn’t like 
him admitted that he could sometimes be 
enormously charming. He would always 
be at his most delightful when playing and 
joking with servants, children or simple 
soldiers, because presumably with them 
he didn’t feel insecure. 


What ultimately led to the downfall 
of Napoleon? 

Himself —his own insecurities and lack of 
faith in his own system. By 1807, Napoleon 
had defeated the Russians, leaving only the 
British. At this stage, he could have called it 
a day, and returned to France with a strong 
security system. Eventually, Britain would 
have been left with no option other than to 
make peace. However, Napoleon desperately 
wanted to get one over on the Brits. 

This was partly because of the anti- 
Napoleonic press, which had been not just 
condoned, but in some cases financed, by 
the British government. Blistering cartoons 
by Rowlandson, Gillray and others scraped 
away at Napoleon’s insecurities like you 
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scratch at a mosquito bite, making him ever 
more angry, furious and insecure. Pitt’s 
cabinet also made the whole thing very 
personal: the war was not with France, but 
with Napoleon. Partly because Bonaparte 
had been so enraged by all these red rags the 
British flashed in front of him, and partly 
because he already had so many chips on 
his shoulder, he became desperate to show 
the British what he was made of. 

There were possibilities for compromise 
at several stages, but he felt that he had to 
achieve a settlement entirely on his own 
terms. And that was what ultimately drove 
him to destruction. In death, though, 
Napoleon did manage to exact his final 
revenge by making the Brits’ name stink in 
romantic Europe for the next 50 years. 


What was the most significant aspect 
of his legacy? 

It was definitely societal. Napoleon — along 
with his collaborators — created not just 
modern France, but the template for the 
modern constitutional state that lies at the 
basis of most western nations. The Napole- 
onic system grew out of the necessity to 
replace the divine authority of monarchy 
with something that was equally all-embrac- 


T. Rowtlandson del 


ing, and which demanded total service and 
submission. The result was this extraordi- 
nary thing called ‘the state’. That’s quite a 
mark to have left on the world. 


How did you feel about Napoleon 
when you finished writing the book? 

I try to remain at arm’s length from people 

I write about, but I actually ended up feeling 
immensely sorry for the poor fellow. He 
lived in a revolutionary world where if you 
fell behind, you could easily end up on the 
guillotine. The higher he climbed, the more 
likely he was to fall. 

In many ways he was a nasty little tick, 
but at the same time, there were moments 
where his achievements were really quite 
extraordinary. He was a real catalyst, 
who made some miraculous things 
happen at desperate moments. Either way, 
Napoleon definitely polar- 
ises people in a way that 
few other historical 
figures do. & 

Napoleon: The Man 
Behind the Myth by Adam 
Zamoyski (William Collins, 
752 pages, £30) 
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Thomas Faed’s 1865 
painting The Last of the 
Clan. TM Devine’s'new book 
explores why the Scottish 
clearances remain such 

a highly emotive issue 


Scotland's darkest days 


¥ recommends a thought-provoking book 
eae the wae story behind the Highland clearances 


ANN) TINE 


The Scottish Clearances: 

A History of the Dispossessed 
1600-1900 

by TM Devine 

Allen Lane, 496 pages, £25 


Fin the pode! 
imagination, the 
clearances are the great 
tragic blot on Scot- 
land’s past. It’s a tale of 
heartless landowners 
engineering suffering 
and extirpation by 
forcing a people and culture from their 
lands and homes in a process some 
writers have compared to ethnic 
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cleansing and even genocide. The 
clearances have become one of the most 
(in)famous episodes in the story of 
modern Scotland, and even those who 
are unfamiliar with the nation’s history 
may well know a little about what 
happened in this turbulent period. 

The clearances are taken to signal the 
end of clanship and paternal landown- 
ership, at exactly the same time as the 
cult of tartan, kilted regiments and the 
fine, dramatic landscapes of the north 
moved centre stage in British culture. 
These clearances were, of course, of 
Highlanders and it is the Highland 
clearances that have dominated the way 
in which this story is remembered 


today. In his new volume, however, 
TM Devine takes a different approach. 
Spanning three centuries, from 1600 to 
1900, his book marries an analysis of 
the more famous Highland clearances 
with those that occurred all over 
lowland Scotland, often well in advance 
of what happened further north. The 
major imbalance between the volume 
of historical writing on the Highland 
versus the lowland clearances is 
something Devine highlights as a 
significant problem and one he has 
sought to rectify previously. Through 
this, he presents a rounded picture of 
rural revolution and the advent of 
capitalism in rural society. 

Devine is probably best known as 
the author of substantial works on the 
history of modern Scotland. He has 
studied Glasgow’s 18th-century tobacco 
barons, the industrial revolution, and 
Scottish contributions to the British 
empire. He has also been writing about 
rural Scotland for many decades, as the 
useful bibliography in this volume 
highlights. In this latest book, Devine 
brings all this work together to address 
a period when many of Scotland’s 
people were subjected to coercive 
change, and when traditional relation- 
ships were overturned and replaced by 
the ‘rational’ exploitation of land use, as 
defined by the radical ideas of the 
Scottish Enlightenment. 

As the nearly 500 pages suggest, this 
is an ambitious book, large both in 
scope and coverage. Happily for the 
reader, it is very clearly organised, and 
written in an engaging and fluent style. 
Devine doesn’t overburden the text 
with references, and takes the reader’s 
hand to lead them through the prickly 
jungle of clearance and dispossession. 

The story is divided into three parts. 
The first acts as an introduction, 
painting a picture of Scottish rural 
society before the tumultuous changes 
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Ellie Cawthorne, staff writer 


brought about by capitalism. Devine is 
at pains to point out that rural Scotland 


Tomb hunting 


was never static, and that simplistic 
understandings of a primitive but 
content and unchanging rural society 
have no place here. The second part 
looks in detail at the “forgotten history” 
of the lowland clearances, using a close 
reading of estates’ papers to understand 
why, how and with what consequences 
these were carried out. Just a glance at 
the many maps included gives the reader 
a sense of the scale and scope of these 
dispossessions, so often neglected by 
historians. The final part looks north 
and west to the more famous Highland 
clearances, linking these sometimes 
familiar episodes and arguments to the 


The scale and scope of 
these dispossessions 
has been neglected 

by historians 


evidence uncovered in the lowlands 
to give the reader a coherent and 
rounded picture of all Scottish rural 
life in the period. 

The Scottish Clearances aims to 
provide us with a macro-level view of 
what happened and is richly supported 
with all kinds of evidence, from estates’ 
papers, state records, correspondence, 
and the records of observers and critics, 
through to poetry, fiction and drama. 
Devine notes throughout that it is 
important but difficult to capture the 
lived experience of the clearances — the 
pain, anxiety and suffering that must 
have been experienced by the many 
thousands of people directly affected. 
Although he does attempt this, the 
overall emphasis is on the bigger picture, 
with a significant slant towards economic 
and political drivers. It is, nonetheless, an 
important and balanced book, highlight- 
ing a transformative period of Scotland’s 
history, one that retains a powerful hold 
on the nation’s political, economic and 
cultural character to this day. 


Dr Annie Tindley is a senior lecturer in 
British history at Newcastle University 


JOANNFLETCHER 1s swept along by a quest to uncover the 
elusive final resting places of star-studded ancient figures 


Searching for the Lost Tombs 
of Egypt 

by Chris Naunton 

Thames and Hudson, 304 pages, £19.95 


As former director of 
the Egypt Exploration 
Society and current 
president of the Interna- 
tional Association of 
Egyptologists, Chris 
Naunton is certainly well 
placed to be Searching for 
the Lost Tombs of Egypt. And here he does 
so with skill, guiding the reader through 
a fascinating landscape of pyramids, 
temples and tombs within which the 
Egyptians buried their elite dead for 
more than three millennia. 

With the premise that the final resting 
places of some of Egypt’s most famous 
names remain unknown, Naunton takes 
a chronological approach in seeking out 
possible tomb sites of these “vanished 
celebrities”. He begins with the lost tomb 
of Imhotep (inventor of the pyramid and 
himself buried somewhere beneath the 
drifting sands of Sakkara’s vast desert 
cemetery), which has remained elusive 
despite repeated attempts to track it down. 

Of course, the pyramid tombs Imhotep 
invented ultimately proved too tempting 
a target for tomb robbers, so Naunton’s 
next chapter explains the move to the 
rock-cut tombs of the Valley of the Kings. 
The most intriguing chapter, however, 
covers “the enduring fascination” of the 
Amarna period and 
the fate of Tutankha- 
mun’s predecessors 
Akhenaten and 
Nefertiti. Here, 

Naunton discusses my 
own team’s identifica- 


A statue of the 
pharaoh Akhenaten, 
whose burial is 
discussed in Chris 
Naunton’s new book 


tion of amummified body as Nefertiti 
back in 2003. Although we interpreted 
post-mortem damage to her mouth as 
part of the damnatio memoriae — or 
‘condemnation of memory — that 
Nefertiti suffered, Naunton questions 
this interpretation and prefers the 
conclusions of a 2010 study claiming the 
damage was the cause of death, even 
though it had actually cut through the 
embalming resins, which could only 
mean she was mummified while alive! 

Naunton then explores the tombs 
in the Valley of the Kings still awaiting 
discovery. This is timely given current 
excavations prompted by the tell-tale 
clues provided by distinctive geological 
features and ground-penetrating radar 
scanning. It’s certainly not a case of 
whether there are more tombs to be 
found here, only when they'll be 
discovered — or at least made public, 
since this is often dictated more by 
politicians than archaeologists. 

After then tackling the lost tomb of 
priest-king Herihor, which Egyptologist 
John Romer claimed would make Tutan- 
khamun look like a “display in Wool- 
worths”, Naunton ends with Alexander 
the Great and Cleopatra, whose tombs 
continue to make headlines every few 
years with claims they too may have 
been found — but which so far have not. 

This book highlights the fact that 
some of the biggest names in ancient 
history were buried in Egypt — and that 
their last resting places remain tantalis- 
ingly hidden. That is surely its greatest 
strength — one that Naunton supports 
with a highly readable narrative and 
well-chosen images. There is much to 
recommend here to anyone wanting to 
discover more about a subject central to 

Egypt’s ancient culture — and one 
that’s fascinating in itself. 


Professor Joann Fletcher is 
based at the University of York. 
Her latest book is The Story 
of Egypt (Hodder, 2016) 
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Dissent and retribution 


Carl Goerdeler on trial in 1944 for his 
involvement in a plot to bring down 
Hitler. He is one of the figures whose 
anti-Nazi activities are documented in 
a new book by Paddy Ashdown 


NIGEL JONES praises an account of how senior figures 
in Germany sought to oppose Nazism from within 


Nein! Standing Up to Hitler 
1935-1944 

by Paddy Ashdown 

William Collins, 416 pages, £25 


What do politicians do 
when their careers run 
out of road? Michael 
Portillo took to the trains, 
Ed Balls took up dancing 
and Paddy Ashdown 
became a historian. This 
is the fourth book that the former Liberal 
Democrat leader has written set around 
the Second World War, and pays a fine, 
although sometimes confusing, tribute 
to the leaders of the anti-Nazi resistance, 
most of whom paid for their courage 
with their lives. 

It is, in fact, two books melded into 
one, which accounts for the occasionally 
muddled chronology. Ashdown’s main 
narrative focuses on three men: General 
Ludwig Beck, Admiral Wilhelm Canaris, 
and the conservative economist and 
politician Carl Goerdeler. All three were 


“a 


nationalists initially sympathetic to the 
Nazi ‘experiment’, but who quickly saw 
the criminal nature of the regime and 
devoted themselves to trying to remove it. 
Beck resigned as head of the General 
Staff and tried to organise a military 
putsch. Canaris kept his post as chief of 
the Abwehr military intelligence service, 
but trod a devious, delicate and danger- 
ous path of undermining the war effort 
while appearing to advance it. Goerdeler 
travelled around Europe trying to 
persuade the Allies to back their efforts 
to overthrow Hitler. Alas in vain. 
Repeatedly, their plans ended in 
failure. Although this is often attributed 
to Hitler enjoying the devil’s own luck, 
I fear that some responsibility must be 
borne by the conspirators themselves. 
Ashdown argues that the Prussian sense 


The resistance often 
paid for their courage 
with their lives 


Indian Tommies 


CHANDRIKA KAUL welcomes a history of the Great War told 
through the experiences of those born on the subcontinent 


The Indian Empire at War 
by George Morton-Jack 
Little Brown, 592 pages, £25 


Clearly timed for the finale 
of the First World War’s 
centenary commemora- 
tions, this engaging 
soldiers’ history of the 
conflict is unashamedly 
populist in tone. The 
protagonists are the troops (and 
noncombatants) from the Indian 
subcontinent who fought for the British 
and Allied cause, sometimes willingly, 


but mostly because they had little choice, 
or were signing up under economic 
duress. Some 1.5 million recruits were to 
serve in the Indian army until 1918. 
Arranged chronologically, the book 
exposes the fate of these troops as they 
were deployed across an astonishing 
geographic landscape, from the bitter 
cold of the western front to the baking 
deserts of the Middle East, traversing 
50 present-day countries across Asia, 
Africa and Europe. George Morton-Jack 
successfully brings together these 
various arenas of conflict — “a global 
epic’— allowing us to better comprehend 


of unthinking obedience hampered 
them, but they were also forever awaiting 
Allied approval, which never came. 
Churchill forbade all contact with the 
resistance, while Stalin and Roosevelt 
insisted on unconditional surrender. 

At last, and far too late, a younger 
generation took over from the tired old 
trio. The dynamic Count von Stauffen- 
berg became the heart, hand and head of 
the conspiracy, both planting the bomb 
that narrowly failed to kill the fithrer and 
flying back to Berlin to lead the failed 
Valkyrie putsch of July 1944. The brutal 
Nazi vengeance that followed wiped 
out almost all top-level resistance, 
depriving Germany, claims Ashdown, 
of an elite that would have built a new 
united Europe. 
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the totality of the Indian contribution. 
He is at pains to stress their heroism and 
military effectiveness as well as under- 
line the camaraderie that existed on the 
battlefield despite prevalent racism. The 
Indian army was in “a state of perpetual 
evolution”, and the author deftly 
incorporates policy issues and political 
grand strategies into his narrative. 

He also shines a spotlight on the 
“personal discoveries” of these soldiers 
— good, bad and ugly. Culled from an 
impressive range of sources, every 
chapter contains a wealth of evocative 
contemporary reflections from and 
about men who represented a “uniquely 
multicultural” army. Among my 
favourites are those that provide the 
more unexpected insights into their 
everyday lives — such as when, in 1915, a 
Pathan asked a Sikh comrade “crawling 
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Ashdown swerves off course for 


several chapters to unravel the commu- 
nist spy rings, based mainly in Switzer- 
land, who used secrets smuggled out of 
Germany to help Stalin. Written in the 
style of an espionage thriller, this would 
have been better as a separate book. 
Although concentrating too much on 
the anti-Nazi military aristocracy (there 
is little on humbler resistance groups), 
Ashdown’s book poses, but does not 
always answer, profound moral ques- 
tions: do ethics trump patriotism, and 
when does treason and even murder in 
the service of overthrowing evil become 
not just a choice, but a duty? 
Nigel Jones’s books include Countdown 
to Valkyrie (Frontline, 2009) 
PTT 
along the road” in France, “Keskersay?” 
(phonetic French for “What is it?”) and 
smiling, the Sikh replied, “Pied, mal” 
(Foot, bad’). With no shared language to 
communicate in, these Indians turned to 
conversing between themselves in French. 
I would have appreciated a more 
detailed analysis of the wider impact of 
the troops’ deployment over the longer 
term. And occasionally the profusion 
of reminiscences does threaten to 
overwhelm the reader and obfuscate the 
bigger picture. Yet these life stories are 
also the book’s greatest strength, helping 
provide a fascinating socio-cultural 
history of the subaltern soldier. 
Dr Chandrika Kaul is the author of 
Communications, Media and the Imperial 
Experience: Britain and India in the 
20th Century (Palgrave Macmillan, 2014) 
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For interviews with authors of the latest books, including many reviewed 
here, check out our twice-weekly podcast at historyextra.com/podcasts 


Murder by the Book: 
A Sensational Chapter 
in Victorian Crime 

by Claire Harman 

Viking, 224 pages, £14.99 


On 6 May 1840, a quiet 
Mayfair street was 
disturbed by the cries of 

a distraught housemaid. 
She had just found her 
master, Lord William 
Russell, in bed with his 
throat cut and blood seeping liberally 
through the sheets. Her cries woke 

the neighbours and then sent shivers 
through genteel London. If an elderly 
gentleman was not safe behind his own 
front door, worried his peers, then who 
was? An aristocratic class made anxious 
by Chartist stirrings and by the Newport 
rising of 1839 (which saw more than 
7,000 men march in open rebellion 
against authorities) looked to the servants 
with whom they lived and wondered if 
they were safe in their own beds. 

As the police closed in around the 
murderer, however, a set of motivations 
emerged that had less to do with politics 
than with fiction. Claire Harman’s new 
book traces the connections between 
Lord William’s murder and the ghoulish 
novels that, in the late 1830s, triggered 
anxieties in the English ruling classes. 
During his trial, Lord Russell’s 
accused murderer announced 
that he had drawn inspiration 
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A souvenir print 
from a theatre 
production of the 
notorious novel 
Jack Sheppard 


Copycat killing 


DAISY HAY shivers along in appreciation as she reads an 
account of our Victorian forebears love for grisly tales 


WANT MORE ? 


from William Harrison Ainsworth’s Jack 
Sheppard, a novel that had inspired 
multiple cheap abridgements and 
theatrical adaptations. The moral panic 
triggered by this revelation was unprec- 
edented. Ainsworth’s name was 
tarnished for good, and the lord 
chancellor refused to license further stage 
productions of the story. In the eyes of 
the establishment, Jack Sheppard became 
symptomatic of a wider cultural malaise. 
The Examiner castigated it as a “detest- 
able book... calculated to familiarise the 
mind with cruelties, and to serve as the 
cut-throat’s manual”. When the killer 
went to the gallows, Dickens and 
Thackeray were among the crowd 
gathered to watch, and Dickens incorpo- 
rated the scene into Barnaby Rudge. 

It is this tangle of fact and fiction that 
Harman explores in Murder by the Book. 
In the process she reveals a slice of early 
Victorian life, and reminds us that our 
19th-century ancestors were seedier and 
more rackety than history sometimes 
suggests. Novels such as Jack Sheppard 
have now disappeared without a trace, 
and those works of fiction that survive 
from the period are not necessarily 
representative of the vanished works 
ordinary people read in huge numbers. 
The Victorian novel may now be about as 
respectable a literary form as it is possible 
to imagine, but Harman shows that 
originally it was shadier and more 
disturbing, and that moral panics 
regarding the corrupting effects of 
popular culture are nothing new. 

There is enough ambiguity in the 
story of Russell’s end to satisfy even the 
most ardent lovers of detective fiction, 
and Harman’s enjoyment at piecing 
together the evidence is clear. The work 
of Ainsworth and his contemporaries 
may have fallen out of fashion, but our 
fascination with crime and its creative 
manifestations continues unabated. 
Daisy Hay’s latest book is The Making of 
Mary Shelley’s Frankenstein (Bodleian, 2018) 
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War to Windrush: 
Black Women in Britain 
1939 to 1948 

by Stephen Bourne 

Jacaranda, 226 pages, £12.99 


The widely 
known arrival 

of the Empire 
Windrush at 
Tilbury Docks 

in 1948 is often 
understood as 
heralding the arrival of the 
‘Windrush generation’, focusing 
attention on postwar migrants 
and men. Stephen Bourne’s new 
book, War to Windrush, offers a 
different perspective, celebrat- 
ing the lives of black women in 
Britain in the decade leading up 
to the arrival of the Windrush. 
The book has been timed to 
coincide with the 70th anniver- 
saries of this arrival and of the 
foundation of the National 
Health Service, which recruited 
many female migrants from 
the Caribbean. 

The book tells a wide range 
of stories. There are singers, 
dancers, and stars of stage and 
screen. Many of them enter- 
tained the troops in wartime. 
Broadcasters worked in 
postwar television as well as 
wartime radio — Bourne 
highlights 27 BBC television 
programmes made between 
1946 and 1948 that involved 
black women. 

Wartime stories include 
those of black British-born and 
Caribbean women who faced 
racism when volunteering for 
the forces or for war work, and 
African-American women — 
including more than 700 
stationed in Birmingham 
who rerouted mail to soldiers 
in Europe in 1945. 

Bourne comments that 
“black women have been 
almost ‘written out’ of British 
history”. His book writes them 


WAR TO 
WINDRUSH 


BBC History Magazine 


PAPERBACKS 


Books / Paperbacks 


Auxiliary Territorial Service recruits, including women from the West Indies, wait to be taken to a 
training camp in 1943. A new book looks at the role that black women played in Britain’s war effort 


into the history of the decade 
from 1939. Their words — from 
interviews and memoirs to 
autobiographies — plus the 
abundant beautiful illustra- 
tions, bring them vividly to life. 


Wendy Webster is professor of 

history, University of Huddersfield, 
and author of Mixing It: Diversity in 
World War Two Britain (OUP, 2018) 
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Victorious Century: 
The United Kingdom, 
1800-1906 

by David Cannadine 
Penguin, 624 pages, £10.99 


HLTH 


In the epilogue 
"A to his magisterial 
history of Britain 
in the 19th 
century, David 
Cannadine 
quotes Winston 
Churchill recalling the “august, 
unchallenged, tranquil glow of 
the Victorian era”. It was an era 
Churchill could remember 
well, of course, in which his 


politician father, Randolph, 
briefly played a less than 
tranquil role, but as Cannadine 
shows, it was far from the 
comfortable, rosy period that 
we now tend to imagine. 

He notes that “for a relatively 
brief span of time, a relatively 
small European nation came to 
wield an influence... out of all 
proportion to its size, popula- 
tion and resources”, and that 
much of what we now see as 
assured self-confidence was in 
fact born out of fear, ignorance 
and national anxiety. It was a 
delusion and a certainty that 
only slowly evaporated in the 
decades after the old queen’s 
death as the empire was 
dismantled, and Britain’s power 
and influence diminished, even 
though sentimental echoes 
remain to this day. 

This is a brilliantly written 
and accessible book, the 
synthesis of decades of thought 
and research. It contains 
insights on every page and 
tackles a breathtaking sweep of 
Victorian national life with 


complete assuredness, from 
the politics of crown and 
Commons to Charles Dickens, 
George Eliot and Thomas 
Hardy, the Grossmith brothers 
—authors of comic novel Diary 
of a Nobody — and Gilbert and 
Sullivan. Even Jack the Ripper 
gets a look-in. A particular 
strength is the focus on the 
Victorian economy — a subject 
often divorced from general 
histories — and its effect on 
people’s daily lives. 

Cannadine illuminates the 
reign of the “Gas-Lit Gloriana” 
and her subjects in all their 
energy, spirit, uncertainties, 
mistakes and successes. 
Enthusiasts for the Victorian 
period will find much that is 
unexpected; those starting 
from scratch can begin here. 
Insofar as you can ever say 
it about history, this is a 
definitive book. 


Stephen Bates is the author of 
1815: Regency Britain in the Year of 
Waterloo and Two Nations: Britain 
in 1846 (both Head of Zeus) 
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Robert Kett, as depicted in a c1746 oil painting. Kett’s rebellion provides the 
historical background for the latest novel in CJ Sansom’s Shardlake series 


FICTION 


A death in the family 


NICK RENNISON salutes a crime novel that’s rich 


in atmosphere, intrigue and historical detail 


Tombland 
by CJ Sansom 
Mantle, 880 pages, £20 


One of the most complex, 
intriguing characters in 
historical crime fiction 
over the last 15 years has 
been the hunchbacked 
Tudor lawyer, Matthew 
Shardlake. This is the 
seventh novel to chronicle 
his adventures in the dangerous, murky 
world of 16th-century English politics. 
Two years have passed since the death 
of Henry VIII. His son, Edward VI, is 
still a boy and the kingdom is ruled by 
the lord protector, Edward Seymour, 
Duke of Somerset. Shardlake is in the 
employ of Lady Elizabeth, daughter of 
the late king. When one of Elizabeth’s 
distant relations is found murdered in 
an East Anglian ditch, he is despatched 
to investigate. The victim had vanished 
from her home nine years earlier, only to 
reappear as a corpse. Her husband, John 
Boleyn, who has remarried and has a 
motive for murder, has been arrested. 
Shardlake, though, comes to believe the 


man is innocent and sets about investi- 
gating other suspects — from the 
psychopathic teenage twins Boleyn has 
fathered to his rival landowners. 
However, this one family’s tragedy is 
rapidly overtaken by wider events. 
Tensions are growing between rich and 
poor as the enclosure of common land 
drives people into destitution. Under the 
leadership of the charismatic Robert 
Kett, the Norfolk peasants prepare to rise 
in rebellion. Caught up in the turmoil, 
Shardlake struggles to reconcile his 
beliefs with what he witnesses in the 
rebel camp, while still seeking to uncover 
what happened to John Boleyn’s wife. 
Reading Sansom’s fiction is an 
immersive experience. He summons up 
Tudor society in such detail and with 
such colour that you are plunged into 
the heart of it. Across 800-plus pages, 
the narrative pace very occasionally flags 
but Tombland works brilliantly as both 
a murder mystery and a reconstruction 
of Kett’s rebellion — a largely forgotten 
episode in Tudor history. 


Nick Rennison is the author of Carver’s Truth 
(Corvus, 2016) 


THREE MORE 
TUDOR-ERA 
MYSTERIES 


Dissolution 
CJ Sansom (2003) 


Matthew Shardlake 

made his first 

appearance in 

this gripping and 

well-written novel. 

The year is 1537 

and the lawyer is 

despatched to a 
soon-to-be dissolved monastery 
to look into the brutal killing of one 
of Thomas Cromwell’s men. At the 
same time, a sacrilegious ritual 
appears to have taken place in the 
monastery. As he investigates, and 
more murders take place, Shardlake 
is forced to question everything he 
believes and holds most dear. 


Firedrake’s Eye 
Patricia Finney (1992) 


In 1583, Elizabeth | 
becomes the 
target of a Catholic 
assassination plot 
hoping to restore the 
old faith to England. 
Simon Ames and 
David Becket, two 
agents for Elizabeth’s spymaster, 


Sir Francis Walsingham, work to save 


the queen and unmask the plotters. 
As they venture into the dangerous 
underworld of Tudor London, 
Finney’s vivid use of language and 
her gift for lively characterisation 
produce a book of great originality 
and energy. 


Heresy 
SJ Parris (2010) 


Parris has taken 

the real-life figure 

of the freethinking 

Italian polymath 

and philosopher 

Giordano Bruno, who 

spent some years in 

Elizabethan England, 
and turned him into the hero of 
a series of entertaining historical 
thrillers. In the first of them, Bruno 
is soon in danger when he is sent to 
Oxford to investigate a conspiracy 
against the queen and is confronted 
by a series of brutal murders within 
one of the colleges. 
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Time to reflect 


Jonathan Wright previews the pick of upcoming programmes 


TV. RADIO 


Hoa 
Collecting tia Tvont When the guns cease HISTORY 
at the Ulster Museum The BBC will be airing an extensive season of programmes %aitj(a> 


RADIO Radio 4 
Scheduled for Tuesday 27 November 


It’s 50 years since the Troubles began 
in Northern Ireland, and two decades 
since the Good Friday Agreement. 
How should institutions reflect a history 
that’s growing distant, yet nevertheless 
still impacts on everyday life? This 
one-off show goes behind the scenes at 
the Ulster Museum in Belfast to follow 
director Kathryn Thomson and her 
colleagues as they select work for an 
exhibition, The Troubles and Beyond. 
It has much to say about how former 
warzones are represented in art. 
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A tool for change: Through a Lens 
Darkly explores black photography 


Unseen images 


Through a Lens Darkly 


TV PBS America 
Scheduled for Wednesday 7 November 


The portrayal of African-Americans in 
photography has at best told partial 
stories and even reinforced crude racial 


to mark the 100th anniversary of Armistice Day 


BBC World War One Centenary 
TV &RADIO Scheduled for November 


For many who fought in the First 

World War, the cessation of hostilities 
was the prelude to a longer struggle. 
Haunted by the horrors of mechanised 
conflict, these were the troops who 
suffered with shell shock. In the decades 
since — as Dan Snow explores in WWI’s 
Secret Shame: Shell Shock (November), 
a documentary tracing the history of 
our understanding of what is now 
known as post-traumatic stress disorder 
— generations of servicemen and 
servicewomen have suffered from 
mental health problems. 

Snow’s film forms part of a season 
across the BBC’s networks to mark the 
100th anniversary of the end of the First 
World War. Other highlights include 
They Shall Not Grow Old (BBC One), 
directed by Peter Jackson of Lord of the 
Rings fame, which features colourised 
footage from the Imperial War Museum 
archive, and concludes with a 20-minute 
combat sequence giving modern 
audiences an idea of what it might have 
been like to serve on the western front. 

The Last Hundred Days (BBC One) 
focuses on how the Allies recovered 
from a perilous position in early 
1918 to defeat the German war machine 


just over six months later. The 
drama-documentary shows the conflict 
from multiple viewpoints. In addition, 
BBC One will be following events held 
to mark Armistice Day. 

On BBC Four, Britain’s Great War: 
The People’s Story (November — see 
page 28) features the first-hand 
testimony of both those who fought 
and those who served on the home 
front. Dan Cruickshank’s Monuments 
of Remembrance (11 November, 

BBC Four) finds the historian exploring 
the stories behind the monuments and 
cemeteries built by the Commonwealth 
War Graves Commission. 

Look out, too, for regional 
programming that will also be on 
BBC iPlayer, notably Captain Jack and 
the Furious Few (BBC Two Northern 
Ireland). This shows how the Royal 
Navy and its test pilots developed 
the technology that would make 
HMS Furious one of the world’s first 
aircraft carriers. 

On Radio 4, Armistice1918 offers five 
historians the chance to challenge the 
conventional story of the armistice and 
its aftermath. In addition, long-running 
shows Tommies and Home Front will 
reach their conclusions — the latter with 
a special episode set on the eve of the 
first remembrance day in 1919. 


A20-minute combat 
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stereotypes. Yet, as this documentary 
looking at the role of photography in 
shaping African-American identity 
shows, other kinds of images have 
always existed, evidenced in the work of 
both amateur and professional black 
photographers — work that goes back to 
the very earliest days of the medium. 
The film features many rarely seen 
images that show both how African- 
Americans have seen themselves at 
different points in history and also 
how photography has been used as 
a tool to promote social change. 


Colourised archive footage + 
from Peter Jackson’s 

» immersive documentary 

© They Shall/Not Grow Old 
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George Gershwin at his piano. BBC Four’s Our Classical Century season dissects 
the American composer’s masterpiece, Rhapsody in Blue 
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Musical history 


Our Classical Century 


TV BBC Four scheduled for November 


If the idea of classical music seems to 
belong to the distant past, a new season 
of shows across several BBC networks 
puts forward a different picture, as it 
traces the story of the form from 1918 
to 2018. 

The first tranche of programmes 
covers the years up to 1936. As Suzy 
Klein and Sir Lenny Henry (read more 
from Sir Lenny on page 98) outline in 
Our Classical Century, the four-part 
series that anchors the season, this was 
a period when many composers sought 


Royal progress 


The Crown, Season Two 
DVD (Sony Pictures, £24.99, cert: 15) 


If you ever thought the life of the 
Windsors in the late 1950s and early 
1960s was probably a bit dull - 
a case of watching the world loosen 
up while attending to the demands 
of duty — that’s not how The Crown 
creator Peter Morgan sees things. 
Instead, as the series zips through 
the Suez crisis, the Profumo 
affair and Antony 
Armstrong-Jones’s 
courtship of Princess 
Margaret, we’re 
shown a family that 
always seems ina 
state of ferment. 
In this reading, 
being a royal 
was exhausting, 


A family in ferment: Claire Foy as the young 
Queen Elizabeth Il in The Crown 


to create music to heal the traumas of 
the First World War. 

Holst & Vaughan Williams: Making 
Music English (BBC Two) finds Tom 
Service and Amanda Vickery exploring 
the lifelong friendship between Ralph 
Vaughan Williams and Gustav Holst, 
co-creators of the “English sound’. 

Discovering...Gershwin’s 
Rhapsody in Blue (BBC Four), 
meanwhile, is the first of four shows that 
offer close readings of much-loved 
pieces of music, explaining what to 
listen for when the BBC Scottish 
Symphony Orchestra performs the jazz 
age masterpiece. 


especially if you were Margaret, 
brilliantly portrayed by Vanessa 
Kirby as a haughty yet troubled 
snob constantly out on the town. 
That’s not to say it’s all glitzy 
parties. One of the most powerful 
episodes, ‘Paterfamilias’, contrasts 
the childhood lives of Philip and 
Charles, the former convinced that 
the spartan boarding school 
Gordonstoun will be the making of 
his sensitive son. Famously, the 
real-life Charles dubbed the 
institution “Colditz in kilts”. 
As for historical accuracy, 
that’s not really the 
point. By showing us 
recent history 
through the eyes of 
the royals, it reveals 
enough truths 
about the country 
to move the 
stoutest republican. 


Dangerous Desires explores the 
brief but eventful life of Egon Schiele 


Former US senator Joseph Tydings 
had a unique, insider’s perspective 
on recent American history. A 
Democrat who entered politics in 
the Truman era, he was a friend to 
both Jack and Bobby Kennedy. 

On returning to law after Richard 
Nixon came to power, he wined and 
dined clients including Donald 
Trump. In From Truman to Trump 
(BBC World Service, Tuesday 13 
November), recorded just before his 
death on 8 October, he reflects ona 
remarkable life. On Radio 4, InOur 
Time continues throughout 
November, with highlights including 
an episode on Marie Antoinette 
(Thursday 8 November). 

The BBC has extensive arts 
programming this autumn, with 
plenty of shows offering historical 
insights, including Dangerous 
Desires: The Scandalous Life of 
Egon Schiele (BBC Two, November). 
This charts the career of a painter 
whose sexually frank images 
shocked early 20th-century Vienna, 
but who died in 1918 aged only 28 
after contracting Spanish flu. Golem 
(BBC Four, November) captures the 
theatre company’s 1927 take on the 
fable of a being made from clay, 
which has deep roots in European, 
especially Czech, culture. 

On PBS America, Flying Dreams: 
Women Airforce Pilots of WWII 
(Tuesday 20 November) tells the 
stories of female fliers who worked 
in the US military. Meanwhile 
WwW2Treasure Hunters (History, 
Monday 12 November) finds 
Suggs, of Madness fame, teaming 
up with detectorist Stephen Taylor 
to explore former military sites 
across the UK and Europe. 
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across the world from ancient times 
to today. 


www.canterbury.ac.uk/tudors-stuarts 
or call the Box Office: 01227 782994 
lancaster.ac.uk/history/masters or email: artsandculture@canterbury.ac.uk 
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backgammon were played on board the Mary Rose. 
500 years later, you can see the actual board they 
used, along with thousands of recovered Tudor 
objects from ship and crew. Experience the sights, 
sounds and smells of life on board Henry VIII’s 


flagship in our award-winning exhibition. 
In Portsmouth Historic Dockyard. 


Henry VIII. 500 years. A heartbeat away. 
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Inside Britain’s 
ceramics revolution 


Richard Smyth and Miranda Goodby explore 
Gladstone Pottery Museum, Staffordshire, home 
tosome of the country’s last giant bottle ovens 


o stand inside a Stafford- Spode and Minton, among others? 
shire bottle oven is to find “A lot of it’s down to the geology,” explains 
yourself at the heart of an Miranda Goodby, senior curator of ceramics 
industry that once totally at the Potteries Museum. “Basically, Stoke- 
dominated this corner on-Trent is built on clay and coal. So you’ve 
of the country. “No one got the two raw materials you need for 
calls Northamptonshire ‘the shoes’ or making pottery. That’s absolutely key all 
Sheffield ‘the cutleries’,” a volunteer at the way through the 17th century.” 
the Gladstone Pottery Museum tells 
me proudly. “But this corner of north Jiggerers and jolleyers 
Staffordshire is ‘the Potteries’.” These materials were used to create coarse 
The museum stands in Longton, one Staffordshire ‘slipware’, which was character- 
of the ‘six towns’ (with Stoke-on-Trent, ised by the reds, yellows and browns of the 
Burslem, Hanley, Tunstall and Fenton) local clay. The slipware would soon go out of 
that since the 17th century have been style — but by then, the Staffordshire potters 
the heartland of the UK’s pottery and already had a head start. The emerging 
ceramics industry. While the nearby 18th-century fashion for ‘white ware’ 
Potteries Museum & Art Gallery in required potters to source white clay from 
Hanley holds the world’s largest collec- Dorset and Devon, 200 miles away, but the 
tion of Staffordshire ware — some 50,000 skills and infrastructure of the six towns 
pieces, with around 5,000 on display meant that the area was nevertheless able to 
— Gladstone was established to preserve maintain its hold on the industry. Aside from 
something of the industry itself: the skills, | anything else, the South West had almost no 
technology and, of course, the iconic coal of its own. “To turn one tonne of clay 
brick bottle ovens. into pottery you need between 14 and 20 
What was it about this string of towns tonnes of coal,” Goodby points out. 


This was a monumental endeavour. 
The Potteries lie 30 miles from the 
navigable waters of the Trent, 
Mersey and Severn. Between 
the factories and the 
riverboats, the raw 
materials coming in and 
the finished products going 
out all had to be transport- 
ed on horses, in laden 


that gave rise to a world-leading 
industry and immortalised 
the names of Wedgwood, 


A 17th-century 
Staffordshire plate 

by Thomas Toft, 
depicting Charles Il and 
Catherine of Braganza 
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“The bottle oven was a 
familiar sight in the six 
towns for centuries” 


The inner courtyard of the old 
pottery factory at Gladstone 
Pottery Museum, with its five 
towering bottle ovens 
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assistant can be seen turning a wheel to operate the belt that drives the potter’s wheel 


panniers (containers). This all changed when 
a coalition of industrialists led by Josiah 
Wedgwood — in so many ways the 

founding father of industrialised pottery 
manufacture — pressed ahead with plans 

for a linking canal. 

“The Trent and Mersey Canal opened in 
1777 giving access by water to the east and 
west coasts,” Goodby explains. “It provided 
new opportunities to export to America and 
Europe. A horse pulling a canal boat can pull 
something like 40 times more weight than it 
can pulling a cart. And of course there’s less 
breakage. Canals made a huge difference: it 
was cheaper to get raw materials in and to 
get finished products out again.” 

Pottery in the six towns — built on local 
resources, worked by generations of 
craftspeople, supported by a formidable 
infrastructure — dominated the district. In 
socioeconomic terms, it employed tens of 
thousands of local people, including children 
(in 1861, more than 4,000 children under 
14 were at work in the Potteries). A factory, 
or ‘potbank’, would employ a bewildering 
array of specialists, from ‘mouldrunners’ 
(youngsters who carried moulds to and from 
the workshops) to ‘jiggerers’, ‘jolleyers’ 
(crafters who shaped the clay), ‘saggar- 
makers’ (who made the clay containers in 
which the ware was fired) and ‘stilt-makers’ 
(workers, usually women, who made the clay 


separators that supported the wares during 
firing). Add to these the thousands of jobs 
linked indirectly to the industry — in 
coal-mining, not least — and the enormous 
and enduring influence of pottery-making 
in these parts becomes clear. 


Organic growth 

The industry also came to define the urban 
landscape of the area. The bottle oven — 

a tall, tapered brick shell in which the 

oven was housed — was a familiar sight 

in the six towns for centuries. 

“There were more than a thousand bottle 
ovens at the height of the industry,” says 
Miranda. “Like steam engines, each had its 
own personality, so it was important you 
had good fire-men who knew the peculiari- 
ties of their own ovens. Ovens tended to be 
clustered around the centres of towns. 

If you look at aerial views of the six towns 
in the 1950s, they’re thick with them.” 

People lived cheek-by-jowl with the 
workshops and smoking ovens in which they 
made their livings. Says Goodby: “What 
you ve got to remember with the pottery 
industry is that you don’t need a lot of heavy 
machinery — you certainly didn’t in the 
18th and 19th centuries. When the textile 
industries took off in northern England, they 
needed steam engines and steam-driven 
machinery; the buildings used were often 


“A FACTORY, OR ‘POTBANK’, WOULD EMPLOY AN 
ARRAY OF SPECIALISTS - FROM MOULDRUNNERS 
TO JIGGERERS, JOLLEYERS AND STILT-MAKERS” 


iron-framed and occupied large spaces to 
house this equipment. In Stoke, however, 
comparatively little machinery was needed. 

A series of workshops arranged around a 
courtyard were used instead, much like you 
can see at the Gladstone Museum today.” 

Josiah Wedgwood, Goodby adds, did 
things a little differently. “Wedgwood was 
unusual. When he built his works at Etruria, 
he used a greenfield site just outside Burslem 
and built a model factory. This did also 
sometimes happen in the second half of the 
19th century, but more often than not 
pottery-making sites grew organically.” 

As is so often the case with industrial 
heritage, the bottle ovens of the six towns 
very nearly vanished without anyone really 
noticing. “The ovens were never built to 
last,” Goodby explains. “Invariably they'd be 
demolished and rebuilt after four or five 
years at most. They were constantly being 
heated up and cooled down, and if you look 
at their structure — a thin, domed form with 
a bottle-shaped chimney around the outside 
— it’s clear they could be rebuilt regularly.” 

With fewer than 50 remaining in the 
whole area, the Gladstone bottle ovens are 
one of the things that make this site special. 
Visitors can take a walk around the hovel 
— the outer shell — and even step inside the 
oven. It’s a powerfully evocative insight into 
an icon of the region’s industrial history. 

It was the Clean Air Act of 1956 that 
spelled the end for the bottle oven. Like most 
industrial districts in Britain, the Potteries 
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A modern-day pottery worker puts the 
finishing touches to a decorated vase 
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VISIT 
Gladstone Pottery Museum 


Uttoxeter Road, Longton, Stoke-on-Trent 
ST3 1PQ @ www.stokemuseums.org.uk 


had sweltered for many decades in an 
unhealthy stew of coal-smoke and other 
factory effluents. The act changed all that. 
“The Potteries were given less than 
10 years to comply with the Clean Air Act,” 
Goodby says, “and by the early 1960s 
increased use of gas and electric for firing 
had made bottle ovens redundant. People 
saw no reason to keep them and most were 
pulled down. It was really only in the late 
60s and early 70s that people realised that 
all the bottle ovens were going, so a decision 
was made to preserve at least one factory 
as it had been in the 19th century.” 
And so the Gladstone Working Pottery 
Museum was born. The museum helps 
to keep alive not only the historic buildings 
and hardware of the Potteries, but also 
the craftspeople’s skills — honed over 
generations, but now no longer in commer- 
cial demand. In the museum’s workshops, 
you can watch (and sometimes join in with) 
demonstrations of these skills; on my visit 
a flower-maker deftly shaped blobs of bone 
china clay into an immaculate ceramic 
flower in a matter of minutes, using only her 
hands and a few improvised tools. 


Firing on all cylinders 

Just as important as these live demos 

are the hundreds of hours of film held 

in the museum’s archives. Jobs from 
flower-making to kiln-firing have been 
preserved in this way. “We’ve filmed a lot 
of processes,” Goodby says. “It’s like the 
bottle ovens: if you're not careful, you lose 
them without noticing.” 

It would be a mistake, however, to think 
of the six towns pottery industry as nothing 
but a historical artefact. “We make more 
pots in Stoke-on-Trent today than we ever 
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have done,” Goodby points out. “But we 
need fewer people to do it. In the 18th 
century, making pottery was very labour- 
intensive; there really was no machinery. But 
during the 20th century, the industry moved 
more and more towards mechanisation. In 
many ways that was a good thing, because 
hand labour (often child labour) had 
previously been used for processes like 
preparing the clay — literally kneading and 
hitting and knocking the air out of it. 
Meanwhile, carrying clay and ware around 
the factory and physically turning the wheel 
for the thrower were all heavy labour. 

“Once you have a pug mill [a type of 
machine] to prepare the clay, or the 
thrower’s wheel is electricity-powered, or 
they’re using a Jjiggering machine, then 
instead of employing several people you only 
need to employ one. The people taken out of 
the process are the ones who were doing the 
heavy, dirty jobs. 

“Factories like Emma Bridgewater’s [in 
Stoke-on-Trent] still employ many decora- 
tors, because a lot of their creative work — 
hand-painting, sponging, printed patterns 
—is still very much hand-work; but it’s at the 
clay end that all the heavy labour has largely 
been mechanised and done away with.” 

Gladstone’s unique exhibitions, dedicated 
to the history of tiles and bathroom-ware 
(that is, toilets), are a reminder that ceramics 
have always been put to a wide variety of 
uses. That is still the case today when 
cutting-edge engineering relies on ceramics 
in applications as diverse as internal 
combustion engines, medical implants, watch 
casings and ‘bulletproof’ aircraft housings. 

Staffordshire pottery is very much a living 
industry — but it’s an industry that can only 
be fully understood by taking into account 
the soot-stained heritage of the six towns — 
bottle ovens, saggar-makers and all. 
Miranda Goodby is an expert in the 
history of ceramics. She is senior 
curator of ceramics at the Potteries 
Museum & Art Gallery. 

Words: Richard Smyth 


DISCOVER MORE 


TELEVISION 

> Made in Great Britain, a six-part series 
exploring British manufacturing 

history — including the Potteries — By 
is now showing on BBC Two = 


EUROPEAN POTTERY 
THREE MORE 
PLACES TO EXPLORE 


1 Faenza 
ITALY 
Where medieval pottery was made 


Faenza, not far from Bologna, was 
historically a centre for the manufacture 
of glazed earthenware pottery. Today, 
it’s home to the International Museum of 
Ceramics, which houses the largest 
collection of its kind in the world. 

@ micfaenza.org 
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A sculpture at the ceramics museum 


2 Selb 
BAVARIA, GERMANY 
Where white porcelain was created 


The Bavarian town of Selb might not 
have the name-recognition of, say, 
Dresden, but as the home of the 
Rosenthal porcelain factory, founded 
in 1879, it’s an internationally important 
ceramics centre. The Porzellanikon 
porcelain museum presents a history 
of the craft from the 18th century. 

@ porzellanikon.org/en/ 


A porcelain-tiled fountain in Selb 


3 Limoges 
FRANCE 
Where ceramic history is celebrated 


Limoges in France has been renowned 
for its fine porcelain since the late 18th 
century. Its museum, the Musée National 
Adrien Dubouché, holds the world’s 
largest public collection of Limoges 
porcelain, as well as ancient and 

modern ceramic works. 

@ musee-adriendubouche.fr/en 
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Christmas 
Card Appeal 


Every year the Shipwrecked Mariners’ Society pays over 
£1m in grants to the dependants of those lost at sea, as well 
as sick, disabled and retired seafarers struggling to make 
ends meet. Please help us to continue this important work. 


Winter 2018/19 
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Doctor Faustus Christopher Marlowe receive a copy of our new 2018 brochure and order form 


ontact: Dept BH, 1 North Pallant, Chichester PO19 1TL, 


Ralegh: The Treason Trial fel 01243 789329 « Fax: 01243 530853 


Dramatised by Oliver Chris 


e-mail: general@shipwreckedmariners.org.uk 


Dark Night of the Soul: The www.shipwreckedmariners.org.uk 


feminine response to the Faustian myth 
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As part of a five-year programme to commemorate the centenary of the First World 
War, we unearthed a wealth of information about the many men and women of 
the Bailiwick who stepped forward to serve for King and Country. 
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The last set in the series, to be issued on the 8th November this year, looks at the memorials created to honour 


the people of the Bailiwick who made the ultimate sacrifice. It has been an honour to tell their stories. L i 4 | W F 
We have also produced a limited edition folder to house the complete set of stamps from our Great War series. 

A memorial in its own right, this souvenir folder lists the 1,500 brave individuals who fell during the conflict and F O R ( €é T 
also contains a miniature replica of the RGLI flag that hangs in the Town Church, St Peter Port, Guernsey. 

Order Guernsey & Alderney stamps 


online or by tel: +44 (0) 1481 716486; 
email philatelic@guernseypost.com ® Guernsey Stamps @guernseystamps www.guernseystamps.com 


FIVE THINGS TO DO IN DECEMBER 


Fighting inequality 


HISTORY 


MAGAZINE 


EXHIBITION / FREE ENTRY 

Journey to Justice 

International Slavery Museum, Liverpool 
Until 7 April 2019 

a: 0151 478 4499 

@ liverpoolmuseums.org.uk/isM 


CHOICE 


nspiring stories of men, women and children who 

have sought to challenge inequality and campaign for 
cultural and political transformation — in Britain and 
internationally — are under the spotlight in Liverpool 
this month. 

Delivered by National Museums Liverpool in partnership 
with human rights education charity Journey to Justice, the 
exhibition examines key events, themes and tactics in the 
history of activism and campaigning — from US civil rights 
to gay liberation movements. 

Among the stories featured is that of Janice Wesley, 
one of thousands of young African-Americans who — in 
Birmingham, Alabama, May 1963 — participated in a series 
of non-violent demonstrations known as the Children’s 
Crusade. Wesley faced police dogs and firehoses and was 
ultimately jailed. The story of Ruby Bridges who, in 1960, 
became the first black schoolgirl to desegregate an all-white 
school in New Orleans, will also be told. 

Other highlights from the exhibition include artworks 
and oral histories generated by the Sankofa Project, which 
explores the experience of Liverpool’s black community, as 
well as music, audio and photography relating to the many 
people who have taken action for social justice. 
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EXHIBITION 
Spellbound 


EXHIBITION 
Charles II: Art & Power 


Out & about 


Members of America’s National Welfare Rights Organization march 
to end hunger as part of the Poor People’s Campaign, 1968 
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PET TT 


Ashmolean Museum, Oxford 
Until 6 January 2019 

@ 01865 278 112 (booking line) 
@ ashmolean.org/spellbound 


12th century to the present 
day — are now on show 
at the Ashmolean, 
exploring the 
history of magic. 
Among the objects 
on display are 

witch bottles, which 
were placed 
beneath hearths and 
thresholds to keep out 
witches; a Chinese wax 
figurine pierced with pins; 
and a human heart 
encased in lead. 


JACK ROTTIER PHOTOGRAPH COLLECTION, GEORGE MASON UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES / PITT RIVERS MUSEUM, UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD 


Some 180 objects — from the 


The Queen’s Gallery, Palace 
of Holyroodhouse, Edinburgh 
23 November-2 June 2019 

@ 0303 123 7306 

@ rct.uk 


Old master paintings and 
silver-gilt furniture 
are among the 
objects on display 
in Edinburgh, 
revealing the rich 
material world of 
Charles II’s court and 
the role of the arts in 
the re-establishment of 
the Stuart monarchy. 
More than 220 paintings, 
drawings and books will 
be on show. 


EXHIBITION EXHIBITION / FREE ENTRY 
Alfred Munnings: A Pirate’s Life for Me 
War Artist, 1918 V&A Museum of Childhood, 
National Army Museum, London 

London Until 22 April 2019 

30 November-3 March 2019 @ 020 8983 5200 


@ 020 7730 0717 
@ nam.ac.uk/munnings 


More than 40 paintings 

by one of Britain’s most 
celebrated equine artists, 
highlighting the role of horses 
in military operations, will be 
shown together in England for 
the first time in a century. 
Munnings created the 
artworks during his time with 
the Canadian Expeditionary 
Force in the First World War. 


@ vam.ac.uk/moc/whats-on 


Spanning more than 

300 years, this exhibition 
examines fictional pirates 
and their influence in popular 
culture. Objects from the 
V8&A’s collections — from 
toys, games and books to 
illustrations and comics — 
will be on show, charting the 
reimagination of pirates in 
popular children’s culture. 
Highlights include an original 
costume design for Captain 
Hook for the first production 
of Peter Pan in 1904. 


A 12th-13th-century human 
heart in a lead and silver case 
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ADVERTISEMENT FEATURE 


Gift Guide 
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The festive season is almost here and it’s the perfect time to treat family and friends to something special. 
Here you will find a selection of options for the history lover in your life. 
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New horizons for Stonehenge 


HISTORY & POLITICS 
BOOK SUBSCRIPTION 


From The Beautiful Book Company, the 
perfect gift for the History buff in your life - a 
brand new, hand-picked, gift wrapped History 
book through their letterbox each month, 
chosen based on their reading preferences. 


thebeautifulbookcompany.com 
hello@thebeautifulbookcompany.com 


COUNCIL FOR BRITISH 
ARCHAEOLOGY MEMBERSHIP 


Feed someone's passion for the past and help 
the Council for British Archaeology protect 
and promote Britain's heritage. Membership 
includes subscription to British Archaeology 
magazine, visit our website for details. 


01904 521240 
new.archaeologyuk.org/gift 


Great British 


THE BOOK OF EVERYONE 


The perfect way to celebrate someone 
special this Christmas. A personalised 
book all about them. Stuffed full of 
charming curiosities, beautiful designs, 
inspiring quotes and fun facts. 


01355 209642 
thebookofeveryone.com 


LYS & ROSE 


Hand-made jewellery inspired by English 
and Scottish history, from Renaissance 
finery to elegant Victorian designs. Our 
pieces are made using sterling silver 
and authentic gemstones, and often 
incorporate Celtic motifs. 


sales@lysandrose.com 
etsy.com/shop/LysAndRose 


GREAT BRITISH COINS 


Great British Coins is based in Leeds, 
Yorkshire, UK selling quality antique 
historic British coins at affordable prices. 
Coins available from Anglo Saxon to 
Victorian. 


greatbritishcoinss@gmail.com 
etsy.com/uk/shop/GreatBritishCoins 


KAIMU ILLUSTRATIONS 


Inspired by the rhythm of life, Kaimu 
illustrations offers a selection of hand- 
painted, original watercolour illustrations 
and prints — ranging from hyper-realistic 
maps to ancient whales and more. 


kaimuillustrations.com 
ali@kaimu-illustrations.com 


WINCHESTER CATHEDRAL CHRISTMAS MARKET 


Experience Winchester Cathedral 
Christmas Market and Ice Rink, 
open from |7 November 2018, 
and be captivated by the sights, 
sounds and smells of one of the 
best Christmas Markets in Europe. 
Discover over | 00 traditional 
chalets, skate on the spectacular Ice 
Rink and enjoy Christmas traditions 
past and present in the majestic 
Winchester Cathedral, one of 
Europe's finest medieval cathedrals. 


01962 857 200 
winchester-cathedral.org.uk 


GRASSINGTON DICKENSIAN FESTIVAL 

Local bands/choirs, slapstick 
humour, street theatre, dancers, 
singers, magicians, barrel organs 
plus lots more. We are playing 
host to a herd of reindeer. Village 
full of quaint family-owned shops 
selling unique gifts. Outdoor stalls 
cramming the cobbled squares 

- pubs and cafes offering festive 
food. A Christmas Craft Market. 
|-2 and 8-9 December. 


grassingtondickensian.co.uk 


DURHAM CHRISTMAS FESTIVAL 


= The hugely popular Durham 
Christmas Festival will bring visitors 
into the city to shop and enjoy 
Christmas entertainment. Set 

in the quaint and historic city of 
Durham, we've four festive markets 
and more than 250 independent 
traders - the perfect opportunity 

to tick off ttems from the Christmas 
shopping list! Friday 30th November 
to Sunday 2nd December Charity 
Preview Evening on Thursday 29th 
November. 


durhamchristmasfestival.com 
info@durhamchristmasfestival.com 


CHRISTMAS 
DAYS OUT 


Get in the festive spirit with these festive excursions 


ADVERTISEMENT FEATURE 


PLYMOUTH CHRISTMAS MARKET 


Plymouth Christmas Market, in the 
heart of Britain's Ocean City from 
29 November to 16 December 
offers a Joyful shopping experience 
with over 50 traders in traditional 
wooden cabins, a Bavarian Bar 
and street food stands serving up 
delicious festive food. Make sure 
to explore the vibrant city centre, 
home to top brand names and 
intriguing independents. 


01752 304213 
visitplymouth.co.uk 
KINGSTON UPON THAMES MARKET 

¥ 7 Featuring over 50 stalls in beautiful 
wooden chalets selling festive 
goodies, crafts and decorations, 
two large bars serving up steaming 
mugs of mulled wine along with 
festive fare and a dedicated 
children’s entertainment area, 
all set in a historic riverside 
town, Kingston offers a truly 
quintessential Christmas. 


inkingston.co.uk 


ROSSLYN CHAPEL 


Just seven miles south of 
Edinburgh, Rosslyn Chapel is open 
all year Come and visit this winter 
to see its intricate stonework and 
hear about its history from one 

of the Chapel Guides. Celebrate 
Christmas by coming to an event 
or service and see our website for 
unique gifts. 


0131 440 2159 
rosslynchapel.com 
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to 
Duty 
Frank Young, VC 


2 November — 2 December 2018 


¢« Frank Young’s heroic First World War 
story told on the centenary of his 
death 


¢ First time in a decade his medals 
have been on public display 


¢ Exhibition open for a limited period in 
his home town, see our extended 
opening hours 


www.britishschoolsmuseum.org.uk 


41/42 Queen Street, Hitchin SG4 9TS 
Registered Charity (1010345) f wv 
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Life below 
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Opening umes: Monday to Saturday 10am - 


Afan Forest Park, Cynonville, Port Talbot SAI 3 3HG 


Tel: 01639 851833 


www.south-wales-miners-museum.co.uk 


@SWMinersMuseum 
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IAN EDWARDS 
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Handmade Bespoke Furniture 
for CD's * LP's * DVD's & Books 


The Old Chapel, 282 Skipton Road, 
Harrogate, Yorkshire HG! SHE 


a new atlas for genealogists 
all OS 6-inch maps traced over 
county by county in 898pp 


Xmas Intro Offer 
Cl. P&P (£60 retail) 


The Parish Atlas 
of England 


‘an exceptional amount of 
dedication, diligence an 
detective work..’ The Local 
Historian, 

July 2018 


Tel: 01782 

372067 Cain, 
timcockin@ |" 
yahoo.com 
fACEBOOK: 
Parish Atlas of 
England 


Discover Your Ancestors 


Let our professional 
genealogists trace your 
family history nationally 

and internationally 


Money back guarantee J 


For the best, most 
economical services 
/ write to: 
Ancestorsgenealogy.co.uk J 
11 Crosbie Road, 
Harborne, Birmingham 
B17 9BG 
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| Inside you will find: 

_ @ Atimeline of key crime and policing milestones 
|. @ Anaccount of Britain's first terrorist 

@ What it was like to be sent to the stocks 
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@ Aglimpse into smuggling’s heyday 
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QUIZ 


BY JULIAN HUMPHRYS 


Try your hand at this 
month's history quiz 


> historyextra.com <¢ 
1. What was Operation a /quiz 
Chastise? L, 


wel 
A A pnd 


2. With which 
heroic Victorian 
(pictured left) 
would you 
associate the 
SS Forfarshire? 


3. Philip the 

yc aes Bold, John the 
wy ita / * Fearless, Philip 
, the Good. Who 
came next? 


4. What was the ‘phylloxera plague’? 


5. “A town besieged by him wasa 
town captured; a town defended by 
him was one saved.” Who were the 
French talking about? 


6. Who produced this work? 


LNG 


QUIZ ANSWERS 

1. The ‘Dambuster’ attacks on German dams 
carried out by the RAF on 16-17 May 1943. 
2. Grace Darling. 

3. Charles the Bold (they were all Dukes of 
Burgundy). 

4. A severe blight that devastated most of 
Europe’s vineyards in the mid-19th century, 
caused by the phylloxera aphid. 

5. The 17th-century military engineer Sébastien 
Le Prestre de Vauban. 

6. The master carver Grinling Gibbons 
(1648-1721). 
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Ww Did the samurai have the Japanese 


equivalent of a coat of arms? 
O Adamberry, Gibraltar 


A Meiji-era bronze sculpture of a 
samurai wearing garments emblazoned 
with mon - Japanese crests 


Yes. The closest equivalent 
of a coat of arms for samurai 

would be their mon, or ‘emblem’. 
These were designs based on 
plants, simple shapes, celestial 
bodies or even animals, most often 
printed as a white image on a dark 
background, or a dark image on a 
white background. They could be 
found on samurai helmets, or on 
their flags and tents, banners and 
sword scabbards, and sewn onto 
the uniforms of their soldiers. 

Mon date back at least as far 
as the imperial family’s use of 
them in the Heian period 
(794-1185). Great warrior families 
too began to use emblems and 
pass them down the family line. 
Japan did not have the quartering 
system found in European 
heraldry. Instead, variations on 
the theme of the same mon were 
used to mark out a particular 
member or branch of the family. 
One of the best-known mon, for 
example, is the imperial 
chrysanthemum - first 
favoured by Japan’s emperors, it is 
thought, because of its visual simi- 
larity to the sun’s rays (Japan’s 
emperors claimed descent from the 
Shinto Sun goddess, Amaterasu). 
From the late 19th century, when 
use of this mon was strictly codified, 
the emperor used a 16-petal flower 
while princes of the imperial family 
were permitted a 14-petal version. 

Merchants, artisans and others 
have long used mon as well, and today 
you will find them employed by 
Japanese restaurants and traditional 
craftspeople, and as inspiration for 
corporate branding, from Mitsubi- 
shi’s three-diamond symbol to the 
red crane of Japan Airlines. 


Christopher Harding is the author of Japan 
Story: In Search of a Nation, 1850 to the 
Present (Allen Lane, 2018) 
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Egsnog 


This indulgent festive 
favourite is thought to have 
its origins in posset, a milky 
spiced drink popular with 
medieval monks. However, 
as colonial trade made rum 
more affordable, a new 
tipple emerged. By the late 
18th century, it had become 
known by the somewhat 
unappealing name 
‘eggnog’, believed 

to have come from the 
word for a small wooden 
cup, ‘noggin’. 

Eggnog was especially 
popular in America. George 
Washington was such a fan 
that he wrote his own 
booze-laden recipe, laced 
not only with rum, but 
whiskey and sherry too. 

Today, the rich drink 
brings to mind cosy winter 
evenings by the fireside, 
but in 1826 it inspired 
carnage. After an illicit 
eggnog-fuelled Christmas 
party spiralled out of 
control at West Point 
Military Academy, cadets 
went on the rampage, 
attacking officers, and 
ripping banisters from 
staircases. The event is still 
known as the ‘Eggnog Riot’. 


INGREDIENTS 
4 egg yolks 
240ml milk 


SAMANTHA'S 
RECIPE CORNER 


Every issue, picture editor 
Samantha Nott brings you a 

recipe from the past. This month 
it's a rich and boozy festive drink 
that once inspired a riot 


240ml cream 

120ml caster sugar 
¥ tsp vanilla extract 
Y4 tsp nutmeg 

Yq, tsp cinnamon 
180ml rum or brandy 


METHOD 

Mix together the milk, 
nutmeg, cinnamon and 
vanilla in a large pan. Cook 
on a low heat until it begins 


to boil, stirring occasionally. 


In a large bowl, combine 
the egg yolks and sugar, 
and whisk until fluffy. 

Add the milk mixture 
gradually to the egg 
mixture. Whisk at room 
temperature until the 
ingredients are well mixed. 
Cook on a low heat for 
3-5 mins, until it thickens. 

Remove from the heat 
and leave to cool. 

Stir in the cream and rum 
or brandy. Mix well. Cover 
with clingfilm and 
refrigerate overnight. 

Drink within a couple of 
days, serving with a dash 
of nutmeg and a cinnamon 
stick garnish. 


VERDICT 
“When it comes to eggnog, 
you either love it, or hate it” 


Difficulty: 3/10 
Time: 30 mins 


The title page from John Milton’s Paradise Lost, first published 
in 1667, featuring a prime example of the medial s 


Q When was ‘f first used to represent 
‘s in old documents and why? 


Christine Coaker, Essex 


It never was. For several 
centuries, European 

writing and typography 
employed a lower-case letter 
known as the ‘long’ or ‘medial’ 
s. It looks like an f, but doesn’t 
have the cross-bar through the 
middle. It’s actually an ‘T. 
(Though at some points in its 
history it did feature a little 
nub in the middle, but only 
sticking out of the left side.) 
However, most of us believe 
that what we are seeing on 
old British and colonial 
American documents and 
books is an f. 

The medial s originated 
in Roman handwriting — 
originally looking something 
like a modern tick — and was 
most frequently used at the 
start of words (and almost 
never at the end). It was also 
combined with other letters 
as ligatures (a character 
containing two or more 
letters, eg ft or fi) andin 
words with a double-s, where 
it always came first, eg milfs 
or congrefs. 

The story of its use across 


different eras and societies is 
complex; in some places, 
especially in eastern Europe, 
it could also denote a separate 
sound to s. 

Its typographical decline 
began from the middle of the 
18th century. Printers disliked 
it as they had to maintain large 
stocks of expensive metal type. 
The Times, which was once 
seen as setting standards in 
correct English, retired it in 
1803. It survived in handwrit- 
ing, though, until much later 
in the 19th century. 

There were some hangovers, 
however. The slash mark that 
Britons used to employ to 
denote ‘shilling’ — eg 2/6 — 
started as a long s (an abbre- 
viation of the Latin ‘solidus’). 
The elongated form is also 
used in calculus to represent 
the integral, while the German 
‘Eszett’ or ‘sharps’ — f, 
denoting a double-s sound — 
is also thought to be partly 
derived from the long s. 


Eugene Byrne is an author and 
journalist specialising in history 
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PRIZE CROSSWORD 
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Across 


5 A great Roman historian who 
encouraged the future emperor 
Claudius to study history (4) 

7 A prestigious set of annual 
awards bestowed since 1901, 
funded by the legacy of an 
inventor and manufacturer 

of high explosives (5,5) 

11 Anglo-Saxon ship-burial 
site in Suffolk, excavated in 
1939 (6,3) 

12 Mountain, location of a 
monastic community whose 
semi-autonomous status was 
confirmed by the Greek 
government in 1975 (5) 

13/19 down British nurse: 

her execution by the Germans 
in 1915, for aiding escaping 
Allied soldiers in Belgium, made 
her a national heroine (5,6) 

15 A castle in central Scotland, 
rebuilt in its present form by 
Robert Stewart, 1st Duke of 
Albany, in the 14th century (5) 
16 ‘Mother’ Ann __ the 
Mancunian who in the 1770s 
took the Shaker religion from 
England to America (3) 

17 Island of the Cyclades, important 
archaeological site and legendary 
birthplace of Artemis and Apollo (5) 
18 Their empire’s final ruler was 
Atahualpa (5) 

22 Organisation created by 
President Roosevelt in 1942, 

which developed into the CIA (3) 

23 British poet, a Greek hero, whose 
body was refused burial in 
Westminster Abbey (5) 

24 Morale-boosting gesture of the 
Second World War (1-4) 

25 This city proved to be the furthest 
point south of Bonnie Prince Charlie’s 
advance on London in 1745 (5) 

26 Here, in May 1706, the Duke of 
Marlborough’s Anglo-Dutch forces 
defeated the French (9) 

29 The Government___ Scheme 
was introduced at the start of the 
Second World War, to move 
schoolchildren away from areas 

at high risk of bombing (10) 

30 Land-locked country of 
south-east Asia, traditionally called 
the ‘Land of the Million Elephants’ (4) 


Down 


1 Victory at a battle here by the East 
India Company in 1757 was a pivotal 
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Can you name a 


famous Anglo-Saxon 


step towards British rule in India (7) 
2 Robert __, German physician, 

a founder of bacteriology (4) 

3 See 14 down 

4 Ruler who, following his 
abdication, was killed at Ekaterin- 
burg, his remains finally receiving 

a State funeral in 1998 (8,2) 

6 The levy that succeeded purchase 
tax after the UK joined the EEC (3) 
8 Type of armour particularly 
effective in protecting medieval 
knights (5) 

9 The Venerable Bede believed that 
the name of this Christian festival 
came from an Anglo-Saxon goddess 
of fertility (6) 

10 Austrian musicologist of the 19th 
century who catalogued Mozart’s 
works, giving them ‘K’ numbers (6) 
14/3 down Term, popularised by 
Arnold Toynbee, applied to the 
change from an agrarian economy 
to one based on machine manufac- 
turing (10,10) 

15 Nickname of the British 7th 
Armoured Division, who fought 
Rommel’s troops in north Africa (6,4) 
19 See 13 across 

20 Thomas __, the editor notorious 
for his expurgated editions 

of Shakespeare in the early 

19th century (7) 


burial site in Suffolk? 


(see 11 across) 


21 Term applied to the movement for 
the union of Cyprus with Greece (6) 
23 Returning from exile after the 
Normandy landings, Charles de Gaulle 
gave his first speech in this newly 
liberated town, on 14 June 1944 (6) 
27 The first major defeat of the 
Royalists in the English Civil War 
was at Marston __ (4) 

28 Organisation that succeeded the 
Irish Volunteers (3) 


Compiled by Eddie James 
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CROSSWORD 


The Story of the 
British Isles in 
100 Places 


BYNEILOLIVER 

From ancient battlefields and 
magnificent cathedrals to 
breathtaking natural landscapes, 
historian and archaeologist Neil 
Oliver takes readers on a personal 


spectacular historic sites. 
Travelling the length and breadth 
of this unique archipelago, Oliver 
explores 100 places that have 
shaped its story over the course 
of a million years of human 
history, encountering Romans, 
Vikings, Victorians and even 
humankind’s earliest ancestors. 


HOW TO ENTER Open to residents of the UK 

(inc Channel Islands). Post entries to BBC History 
Magazine, December 2018 Crossword, 

PO Box 501, Leicester LE94 OAA or email them to 
december2018@historycomps.co.uk by 5pm 
on 28 November 2018. Entrants must supply full 
name, address and phone number. The winners will 
be the first correct entries drawn at random after the 
closing time. Winners’ names will appear in the 
January 2019 issue. By entering, participants agree 
to be bound by the terms and conditions shown in 
full in the box below. Immediate Media Company 
(publishers of BBC History Magazine) will use 
personal details in accordance with the Immediate 
Privacy Policy at immediatemedia.co.uk/ 
privacy-policy/privacy/ 

Immediate Media Company Limited (publishers of 
BBC History Magazine) would love to send you 
newsletters, together with special offers and other 
promotions. If you would not like to receive these, 
please write ‘NO INFO’ on your entry. Branded 

BBC titles are licensed from or published jointly with 
BBC Worldwide (the commercial arm of the BBC). 
Please tick here C1 if you'd like to receive regular 
newsletters, special offers and promotions from 
BBC Worldwide by email. Your information will be 
handled in accordance with the BBC Worldwide 
privacy policy: bocworldwide.com/privacy 


SOLUTION TO OUR OCTOBER 2018 CROSSWORD 

Across: 7 Exeter 10 Jiang Qing 12 Liege 13 Mary Seacole 15 Ham 16 Napier 18 Ulster 
22 GDR 23 Marie Stopes 25 Orton 26 Endurance 28 Glorious 29 Hearst. 

Down: 1 Betjeman 2/8 Vera Brittain 3 Henges 4 Dragoon 5 Stilwell 6 Anselm 

9 Amenhotep 11 Ivan 14 Reparation 17 Edmund II 19 Rossetti 20 Croesus 21 Mead 


22 George 24 Turkey 27 Nero. 


FIVE WINNERS OF HISTORIES OF THE UNEXPECTED 
J Ashdown, Aberdeenshire; A Allport, Berkshire; M Chilvers, West Yorkshire; 


R Thwaite, Greater Manchester; N Jones, S 
CROSSWORD COMPETITION TERMS & CONDITIONS 


omerset 


@ The crossword competition is open to all residents of the UK (inc Channel Islands), aged 18 or over, except Immediate 


Media Company Bristol Limited employees or contractors, an 
family members. By entering, participants agree to be bound 
county may be released if they win. Only one entry permitted 
@ The closing date and time is as shown under How to Enter, 


d anyone connected with the competition or their direct 
by these terms and conditions and that their name and 
per person. 

above. Entries received after that will not be considered. 


Entries cannot be returned. Entrants must supply full name, address and daytime phone number. Immediate Media 


Company (publishers of BBC History Magazine) will not publis 


h your personal details or provide them to anyone without 


permission. Read more about the Immediate Privacy Policy at immediatemedia.co.uk/privacy-policy/ 


@ The winning entrants will be the first correct entries drawn 
winners will be as shown on the Crossword page. There is no 


at random after the closing time. The prize and number of 
cash alternative and the prize will not be transferable. 


Immediate Media Company Bristol Limited’s decision is final and no correspondence relating to the competition will be 
entered into. The winners will be notified by post within 20 days of the close of the competition. The name and county of 


residence of the winners will be published in the magazine wi 
to be contacted within one month of the closing date, Immedi 
offer the prize to a runner-up. 


thin two months of the closing date. If the winner is unable 
ate Media Company Bristol Limited reserves the right to 


@ Immediate Media Company Bristol Limited reserves the right to amend these terms and conditions, or to cancel, alter 


or amend the promotion at any stage, if deemed necessary in 
The promotion is subject to the laws of England. 


its opinion, or if circumstances arise outside of its control. 
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¢ mobile-friendly site safe and secure easy search 
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FULL RANGE 
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ONLINE 
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Celts vs Romans .— 
Barry Cunliffe considers whether the two 
ancient peoples were friends or enemies 


Tudor Christmas 
Alison Weir and Siobhan 


Clarke explore the festive 
activities of our forebears 
from 500 years ago 


Nelson and slavery 
Christer Petley explains why 
the Georgian admiral was a 
supporter of the slave trade 


Victorian 
weddings 
Rebecca Probert 
describes a typical 
19th-century 
marriage ceremony 
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“In the early 2Oth century, 
the African-American 
community knew the name 
of Samuel Coleridge-Taylor 

as well as they later knew that 
of Martin Luther King Jr or 
Malcolm X” 


Sir Lenny Henry, writer, actor 
and comedian, chooses 


Samuel 
Coleridge-Taylor 


1875-1912 


amuel Coleridge-Taylor was a British composer and 
conductor who wrote a number of acclaimed pieces of 
music. He entered the Royal College of Music as a teenage 
violinist but soon showed great ability in composition. In 
1898, he composed the cantata ‘Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast’, which 
became a great success, and he was invited to perform in the US 
on several occasions. However, the royalty agreement he signed 
for ‘Hiawatha’ earned him relatively little money and his family 
were left impoverished when he died of pneumonia aged only 37. 


When did you first hear about Samuel Coleridge-Taylor? 
In the 90s I had a production company called Crucial Films and 
people would pitch ideas all of the time. One idea pitched was for 
a biographical drama on Samuel Coleridge-Taylor and I regret it 
now that it didn’t happen. 


What kind of person was he? 

He was a son of an English woman called Alice Hare Martin and 
a man called Dr Daniel Peter Hughes Taylor, a Creole from Sierra 
Leone who had studied medicine in London. He was not con- 
ceived in wedlock, and it’s possible that Dr Taylor went back to 
Africa before finding out that his beloved was pregnant. He was 
named Samuel Coleridge-Taylor after the poet Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge. Brought up in Croydon, he learnt to play the violin 
from his grandfather. The young Coleridge-Taylor showed great 
ability and his grandad paid for him to have further violin lessons. 
Imagine this — the extended family then clubbed together for him 
to study at the Royal College of Music when he was 15! 


What made him a hero? 

He’s my hero because when success hit he was able to use it to tell 
stories about his racial origins in a musical way that might uplift 
the race as much as demonstrate how talented he was. He was a 
judge at music festivals; he was an example of a person of colour 
in the public eye receiving critical success. In America, he was 
embraced as a hero by the African-American community who 

in the earlier years of the 20th century knew the name of Samuel 
Coleridge-Taylor as well as they later knew that of Martin Luther 


¥ 
Composer Samuel , 


Coleridge-Taylor visited the 
US on several occasions, 
where he was held in such 
high regard that he was 
dubbed the ‘African Mahler’ 


King Jr or Malcolm X. His interpretation of melodies such 

as ‘Deep River’, as performed by the Fisk Jubilee Singers, was 
renowned and he wrote in the programme notes of those pieces 
that “what Brahms has done for the Hungarian folk music, 
Dvorak for the Bohemian, and Grieg for the Norwegian, I have 
tried to do for these Negro melodies”. 


What was his finest hour? 

‘Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast’ was so popular that the Royal Albert 
Hall had a ‘Hiawatha’ season, which recurred annually up until 
1939. The film version is extraordinary to see — with hundreds of 
supernumeraries dressed in indigenous Native American clobber, 
yelping and whooping and singing along! There is something 
strangely uplifting about this and I can’t stop equating Coleridge- 
Taylor to someone like Prince, a prodigy. 


Can you see any parallels between his life and your own? 
I was one of three black kids in my school and Coleridge-Taylor 
was perhaps the only black person studying at his college, so he 
stuck out in the same way I stuck out. I’m sure that can’t have 
been easy for him. I read that he suffered racial insults at school 
and at one time someone set his hair on fire — still, it didn’t stop 
him from studying the violin with extra intensity. Imagine that! 


If you could meet him, what would you ask? 

What’s the secret of your musical talent? Can you help me through 
grade five piano? 

Sir Lenny Henry was talking to Claire Rawles 

Sir Lenny Henry is a writer, actor and comedian. He co-founded Comic 
Relief and he is chancellor of Birmingham City University 
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> Sir Lenny Henry co-presents the first episode of 
Our Classical Century on BBC Four, part of a 
year-long celebration of classical music across 
BBC television and Radio 3 from November 
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WHERE WILL 
YOU STAY 
THIS WINTER? 


Discover our holiday cottages 


en hemi taee 
HOLIDAY 


If you'd like to experience one of our sites after hours and explore 
the grounds all by yourself, then enjoy a break in an on-site holiday 
cottage. In 19 unique locations, each equipped with modern comforts 
and open all year round, you're guaranteed an unforgettable stay. 


Visit www.english-heritage.org.uk/holidaycottages or call 0370 333 1187 


EXCLUSIVE ACCESS TO THE GIZA PYRAMID COMPLEX 
Special entrance between the paws of THE GREAT SPHINX 


with Egypt's greatest archaeologist DR. ZAH| HAWASS. 
Some moments last a lifetime. We can make them happen. 
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contact@archaeologicalpaths.com 
UK phone: +44 (0203) 026 65 03 
US phone: +1 917 719 1974 
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TOUR DATES AND MORE INFORMATION: 
WWW.ROYALEGYPT.COM 


